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Preface 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  design  and  implement  a 
system  to  simulate  computer  networks.  It  is  generic  in  the 
sense  that  many  different  types  of  computer  networks  may  be 
modeled  with  this  simulation  system.  Major  categories  of 
networks  such  as  mesh,  ring,  and  bus  networks  may  be  simulated 
by  this  program. 

SLAM,  a  Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modeling,  was 
chosen  as  the  implementation  language  for  the  program.  It 
offers  much  power  and  flexibility  to  the  programmer,  especially 
in  the  combined  Network-Discrete  Event  orientation  that  is 
offered  by  SLAM. 

The  objective  of  producing  a  program  capable  of  satisfying 
someone  interested  in  modeling  any  kind  of  computer  network  is 
very  elusive.  I  have  satisfyied  a  portion  of  that  objective. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  three  faculty 
members,  Mr.  Daniel  Reynolds,  Dr.  Thomas  Hartrum,  and  my 
advisor.  Major  Walter  Seward,  for  their  advice,  encouragement, 
and  patience  through  an  extended  thesis  effort.  Also,  the 
unfailing  love,  support,  (and  sometimes  distraction),  of  my 
wife,  Sue,  and  my  children,  Tina,  Scott,  Patty,  and  Sharon, 
helped  me  endure  and  complete  this  graduate  program. 
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Abstract 


A  generic  approach  was  used  in  modeling  and  simulating 
computer  networks.  The  primary  type  of  computer  networks  of 
interest  in  this  study  are  characterized  by  a  communications 
sub-network  of  nodes  which  serve  host  processors.  Local  area 
networks  are  also  considered  and  may  be  modeled  with  this 
program.  All  models  included  packet  switching  and  can  be 
characterized  as  having  distributed,  ring  or  bus  topology.  Tne 
top  level  of  the  simulation  program  design  is  as  general  as 
possible.  The  lower  levels  of  the  design  are  the  building 
blocks  of  particular  models.  The  simulation  program  was 
implemented  with  Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modeling 
(SLAM).  The  network  and  discrete  event  orientation  of  SLAM  were 
combined  in  this  simulation  system.  In  general,  the  SLAM 
network  portion  models  the  computer  network  components  and  the 
Fortran  subroutines  provides  details  which  define  the  protocols 
of  the  model.  Four  computer  networks  were  modeled  to 
demonstrate  the  simulation  system.  The  system  is  very  general. 
However,  many  networks  may  not  be  modeled  precisely  enough  for 
formal  validation  without  further  development.  Further 
development  of  simulation  systems  such  as  this  should  be  in  the 
discrete  event  orientation. 
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DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
GENERIC  COMPUTER  NETWORK  SIMULATION  SYSTEM 


I.  Introduction 


There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  classifications  and 
definitions  of  computer  networks.  Therefore,  considerable 
effort  must  be  made  to  define  the  subject  of  computer  networks. 
One  may  attempt  to  build  a  concept  of  what  a  computer  network 
is  by  adopting  the  user's  view  of  a  computer  network.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  view  can  be  distorted  by  the  specific  imple¬ 
mentations  of  computing  facilities.  Also,  the  structure  of 
computer  networks  is  intentionally  hidden  from  the  user. 
Therefore,  a  discussion  of  both  computing  and  communication 
facilities  is  necessary  to  properly  define  computer  networks 
which  consist  of  both. 

This  introductory  chapter  begins  with  a  description  of  a 
single  computer  facility  and  a  centralized  computer  network. 
These  descriptions  lead  to  an  exposition  of  two  characteristics 
which  are  considered  essential  to  the  definition  of  a  computer 
network  in  this  paper.  Structures  and  techniques  used  in 
computer  networks  and  computer  network  design  are  covered  in 
general  but  in  fairly  extensive  detail.  A  discussion  of  the 
thesis  objective,  approach,  and  assumptions  completes  the 
chapter . 
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Single  Computer  Facility 


The  view  of  a  single  computer  facility  is  a  historic 
concept  of  what  a  computer  is  and  how  it  is  used.  When  the  cost 
of  a  computer  dominated  the  thinking  of  system  designers,  the 
computer  was  thought  of  as  the  center  of  the  system.  All 
peripherals  were  connected  directly  to  the  central  computer  for 
the  transfer  of  data.  The  peripherals  were  all  in  the  same 
general  physical  area.  Thus,  no  significant  communications 
tasks  were  required  until  the  first  network  concepts  were 
introduced  in  a  centralized  computer  network. 

Centralized  Computer  Networks 

Centralized  computer  networks  are  characterized  by  one 
processor  which  is  at  the  center  of  the  system  as  in  the  single 
computer  facility.  The  peripherals  in  this  case  are  remote.-!  by 
modems  and  telephone  lines  of  some  kind.  This  represents  the 
first  combining  of  computing  and  telecommunication  resources. 
The  result  of  this  combination  is  the  sharing  of  the  power  of  a 
processor  among  many  users.  Additionally,  the  users  aren't 
required  to  physically  go  to  the  central  facility  for  access  to 
this  shared  processing  power.  A  disadvantage  of  this  level  of 
development  is  that  the  processing  tasks  and  communications 
tasks  are  centered  on  the  one  processor.  The  development  of  the 
computer  network  concept  has  grown  from  this  level  and  now 
requires  additional  distinguishing  characteristics. 
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The  centralized  computer  network  is  certainly  a  network, 
however,  the  target  of  this  thesis  rests  on  computer  networks 
that  include  two  additional  characteristics.  The  first  charac¬ 
teristic  of  interest  is  in  networks  that  have  more  than  one 
computer  that  performs  the  processing  tasks.  These  computers 
will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  host  computers.  This  concept 
of  more  than  one  host  computer  excludes  mui c iprocessor  systems. 
Hosts  are  independent  facilities  that  are  usually  separated 
physically.  The  variability  of  that  separation  can  be  very 
large.  Additionally,  hosts  do  not  share  memory  as  multiproces¬ 
sors  do. 

The  second  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  computer 
networks  of  our  current  interest  is  the  separation  of  communi¬ 
cation  tasks  from  processing  tasks.  This  distinction  is  a 
formal  separation  that  is  realized  by  creating  a  communication 
subnet  that  is  separate  from  the  hosts  which  provide  the 
various  processing  services.  A  very  basic  illustration  of  this 
concept  is  shown  in  Figure  1  which  is  derived  from  Davis  (6:2). 

A  primary  component  of  the  communication  subnet  is  the 
network  node.  The  node  normally  consists  of  a  minicomputer  that 
receives  messages  from  the  host  computers,  stores  them,  deter' 
mines  the  next  destination  to  send  them,  arbitrates  for  access 
to  the  communications  media,  transmits  them,  and  checks  for 
errors  in  all  these  processes.  These  processes  will  be  de- 
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COMMUNICATION  SUBNET 


scribed  further  in  later  chapters.  However,  to  complete  the 
illustration  in  Figure  1,  please  note  that  user  terminals  and 
other  peripherals  are  normally  connected  to  the  hosts.  In  some 
cases  they  can  also  be  connected  more  directly  to  the  network 
nodes . 

The  significance  of  the  separation  of  computing  and 
communication  tasks  is  best  described  by  noting  the  functions 
performed  by  the  hosts  and  those  performed  by  the  subnet.  The 
hosts  commonly  perform  services  such  as  general  computing 
tasks,  transaction  processing,  information  storage,  and  user 
terminal  interfaces.  The  subnet  functions  are  not  as  easily 


! 

I 

f 
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generalized  but  consist  of  communication  tasks.  As  a  minimum, 
essential  communication  tasks  performed  by  the  subnet  are 
"overcoming  line  errors  by  retransmission  or  bypassing  failed 
parts  of  the  network  by  rerouting  traffic."  (6:4)  The  specific 
tasks  cannot  be  clearly  enumerated  without  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  protocols  and  interfaces. 

In  a  specific  implementation,  the  protocols  and  interfaces 
fully  define  the  communication  subnet  and  its  functions. 
Although  it  is  not  a  detailed  discussion,  please  accept  the 
following  definitions  abbreviated  from  Davies  (6:467-471). 

1.  Protocol.  Strictly  defined  procedure  for  interaction 
across  an  interface  or  through  a  communication  facility. 

^  2.  Interface.  A  boundary  between  two  parts  of  a  system 

across  which  the  interaction  is  fully  defined.  The  definition 
might  include  a  type  of  connector,  signal  levels,  impedances 
and  timing,  the  allowable  sequences  of  signals  or  messages  and 
their  meanings.  By  analogy  we  speak  also  of  a  software  inter¬ 
face. 

Protocols  are  more  simply,  a  set  of  conventions  between 
communicating  processes  on  format  and  content  of  messages.  The 
software  interface  indirectly  mentioned  by  Davies  can  be  the 
vertical  interface  between  two  levels  of  protocols  in  a  proto- 
.  col  hierarchy.  The  processes  mentioned  above  that  communicate 

through  a  protocol  are  related  horizontally  to  each  other. 

Thus,  an  interface  relates  that  process  to  a  higher  or  lower 
protocol . 

( 
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The  networks  of  interest  in  this  study  have  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  more  than  one  host  and  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  a  clearly  defined  communication  subnet.  Elovitz 
(7:1-4)  makes  two  further  definitions  of  networks  that  include 
these  distinguishing  characteristics.  Elovitz  illustrates 
Computer-Communication  Networks  and  Computer  Networks  by 
discussing  the  user's  view  in  each  case. 

The  user  view  of  the  Computer-Communication  Network  is  a 
collection  of  several  computer  systems.  The  user  must  know  what 
each  host  system  can  do  and  how  to  invoke  its  functions  using 
the  host-dependent  commands.  The  user  must  also  specify  the 
host  in  order  to  establish  a  connection  to  that  host  through 
the  network.  Even  though  the  telecommunications  tasks  are 
performed  by  the  network,  the  responsibility  for  many  tasks 
rests  on  the  user. 

Elovitz  defines  the  user  view  of  a  Computer  Network  as  one 
large  computing  system.  He  is  not  required  to  know  various  host 
operating  systems.  The  actual  selection  of  resources  and  their 
invocation  are  transparent  to  the  user.  This  most  refined  view 
of  a  computer  network  requires  a  network  operating  system.  This 
is  realized  through  the  design  and  implementation  of  the 
protocol  hierarchy  for  the  network.  The  result  can  be  the 
assumption  of  nearly  all  responsibilities  by  the  network  except 
those  that  the  user  must  define  for  his  application. 

Structures  and  Techniques  used  in  Computer  Networks 

There  are  many  specifications  that  must  be  used  to  de- 
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scribe  a  computer  network.  Some  are  parametric,  and  can  be 
stated  as  parameters  such  as  line  speeds  and  buffer  sizes. 
Others  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  network.  Questions 
relating  to  the  structure  of  the  network  and  the  protocols 
chosen  for  a  network  are  the  questions  of  interest  in  this 
project.  Topology,  routing  procedures,  access  techniques,  and 
switching  methods  are  some  of  these  questions  which  will  be 
expanded  upon  and  used  to  illustrate  a  few  network  character¬ 
istics  known  or  in-use  today.  The  following  discussion  is  a 
non-exhaustive  treatment.  It  is  meant  only  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  some  well-known  structures  and  techniques. 

Topology.  Topology  refers  to  the  layout  of  the  com¬ 
munication  subsystem.  It  is  the  pattern  of  connection  of  the 
nodes  and  links  of  a  network.  A  simple  topology  is  that  of  a 
ring.  In  a  ring,  each  node  has  one  link  in  and  one  link  out  to 
form  a  closed  structure.  This  connection  pattern  is  also  known 
as  a  loop. 

This  can  be  contrasted  with  a  distributed,  also  known  as 
mesh,  topology.  A  distributed  network  is  characterized  by  a  set 
of  nodes  that  are  connected  in  such  a  way  that  each  node  may 
have  several  paths  in  and  several  paths  out.  This  can  result  in 
more  than  one  path  between  any  given  node  pair. 

The  bus  network  is  certainly  different  from  the  other 
topologies.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  single  communication 
media.  Each  host  computer  or  device  is  connected  to  that  single 
communications  media.  The  media  can  be  a  single  coaxial  cable 
as  in  the  ETHERNET  (6:183),  or  a  radio  frequency  as  in  the 


ALOHA  network  (6:159-162).  With  the  bus  structure,  each  device 
has  the  capability  of  direct  access  to  any  other  device  con¬ 
nected  to  the  media. 

Each  of  these  topologies  has  an  effect  on  the  other 
questions  yet  to  be  discussed  in  the  design  of  computer  net¬ 
work,  one  such  issue  is  routing. 

Routing .  Routing  refers  to  the  decision  made  in  a 
network  node  regarding  the  transmission  path  for  an  outgoing 
message.  The  routing  procedures  used  in  a  ring  network  are  very 
basic.  Each  node  can  only  receive  from  one  node  and  can  trans¬ 
mit  only  to  one  node.  As  a  result,  messages  may  travel  in  one 
direction  only  around  the  ring  and  there  is  no  decision  re¬ 
quired  for  routing. 

The  bus  network  is  similiar  in  that  no  routing  decision 
must  be  made.  There  is  only  one  communications  media  used  for 
transmissions  from  all  nodes  in  the  bus  network.  As  a  result, 
each  node  has  no  decision  in  regard  to  routing.  Regardless  of 
destination,  when  a  device  transmits,  each  possible  destination 
may  receive  the  message.  The  distributed  network  presents  a 
definite  contrast  to  the  bus  and  ring  networks  with  respect  to 
routing. 

The  distributed  network  may  have  more  than  one  path  out  of 
each  node.  This  implies  that  a  decision  must  be  made  and  that 
different  paths  can  be  used  between  node  pairs.  Since  different 
paths  can  be  used,  no  control,  or  poor  control,  of  routing 
decisions  in  periods  of  high  traffic  can  result  in  an  increased 
potential  for  a  condition  known  as  congestion  in  some  parts  of 
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the  network.  Congestion  may  occur  in  several  contexts.  To 
provide  more  generality,  a  broad  definition  of  congestion  is 
required.  Congestion  is  "The  condition  of  a  communication 
network  beyond  the  limit  of  the  traffic  which  it  can  readily 
handle,  where  there  is  a  reduced  quality  of  service  and  the 
network  must  restrict  incoming  traffic  in  order  to  remain 
effective."  (6:461) 

Congestion,  once  it  occurs,  is  primiarily  controlled  by 
restricting  incoming  traffic.  However,  the  discussion  of 
routing  and  congestion  that  was  started  above  is  related  to 
preventing  congestion.  When  there  are  decisions  to  be  made  in 
routing,  an  effective  scheme  can  be  an  effective  tool  in 
preventing  congestion  and  retaining  efficient  service.  When 
possible,  this  is  definitely  preferable  to  restricting  incoming 
traffic  and  possibly  degrading  performance. 

The  routing  decision  in  a  decentralized  network  can  use 
many  approaches.  Nearly  all  of  these  can  be  encompassed  in 
decentralized  or  centralized  schemes. 

In  decentralized  routing  schemes,  the  network  nodes  make 
each  routing  decision  independently.  The  basis  for  the  decision 
may  be  a  minimum  of  static  information  or  a  very  complex, 
dynamic  information  base.  The  range  of  complexity  these  schemes 
may  take  is  very  great. 

A  simple  decentralized  routing  scheme  is  a  fixed  scheme 
using  only  the  connectivity  information  of  the  network.  Routing 
decisions  are  made  based  on  a  minimum-hop  algorithm  that 
ignores  the  status  of  the  network.  A  slightly  more  complex  and 
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adaptive  scheme  may  add  local  status  information  such  as  queue 
lengths  to  the  connectivity  information  for  the  decision  base. 
In  that  case,  decisions  would  be  made  on  the  connectivity 
information  as  weighted  by  the  time-dependent  status  of  the 
node. 

More  sophisticated  decentralized  routing  schemes  use 
information  based  on  conditions  external  to  the  node.  When 
decisions  are  still  made  locally  by  each  node,  a  flow  of 
network  status  information  is  required.  To  accomplish  this, 
control  messages  containing  delay  estimates  (of  some  kind)  must 
be  exchanged  between  nodes.  Nodes  store  and  use  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  more  complex  and  cnanging  routing  decision  base.  A 
well-known  example  of  a  network  using  such  a  routing  scheme  is 
the  ARPA  network  (15:48). 

A  centralized  approach  can  also  be  used  for  routing 
decisions.  This  approach  normally  implies  that  there  is  a  flow 
of  information  to  one  central  location.  This  is  a  flow  of 
control  information  that  consists  of  network  status  in  and 
routing  decisions  out.  The  control  information  overhead  traffic 
in  networks  using  this  approach  can  be  considerable  (6:104).  As 
a  result,  variations  of  this  approach  seek  to  limit  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  control  information  and  avoid  synchronous  generation  of 
control  information. 

Network  Access.  The  discussion  of  network  access  that 
follows  refers  to  the  access  to  the  communications  media.  In 
many  networks,  the  servers,  or  transmitters  of  data,  must 
compete  to  gain  the  exclusive  access  to  the  communication 
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media.  The  process  followed  in  this  competition  is  often  called 
arbitration.  The  result  of  arbitration  is  the  selection  of  a 
server  which  can  then  begin  the  transmission  process. 

Ring  networks  have  many  variations  of  access  methods, 
however,  two  basic  methods  will  be  mentioned.  One  method  uses  a 
division  of  time  called  slots  or  frames.  Each  slot  is  of 
constant  length  and  is  long  enough  to  transmit  one  full-sized 
packet  as  defined  by  the  network.  The  node  must  transmit  that 
which  it  received  during  the  previous  slot  unless  that  node  is 
the  origin  for  a  message  that  just  traversed  the  entire  ring. 
Therefore,  the  node  may  access  the  network  with  a  message 
generated  at  its  location  when  no  message  was  received  in  the 
previous  slot. 

Another  access  scheme  normally  used  only  in  ring  networks 
relies  on  a  "token"  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  arbitration 
process.  The  token  is  transmitted  around  the  ring  in  a 
round-robin  fashion.  Only  the  node  possessing  the  token  may 
access  the  network  with  message(s)  that  it  has  generated. 
Otherwise,  it  may  only  transmit  messages  that  have  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  network  in  a  previous  arbitration  process. 

The  network  access  scheme  in  a  distributed  network  is 
often  of  little  consequence.  Messages  are  queued  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  server  and  may  be  transmitted  when  the  server  is  idle. 
There  is  really  little  or  no  arbitration  as  mentioned  earlier. 

As  in  the  ring  network,  the  bus  network  has  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  network  access  schemes.  However,  most  are  based  on 
arbitration  processes  that  use  slots  or  random  delays. 
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In  the  slotted  bus  network,  all  nodes  are  synchronized  to 
start  at  the  same  time,  or  at  times  such  that  messages  reach  a 
destination  at  the  same  time.  A  node  may  begin  transmission 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  slot.  If  it  receives  a  message  from 
a  host  after  the  slot  start  time,  it  waits  until  the  next  slot 
start  time  to  begin  transmission.  Some  variations  of  this 
scheme  call  for  the  node  to  wait  not  only  for  the  next  slot, 
but  for  a  random  number  of  slots. 

The  bus  network  may  also  base  the  arbitration  process  on  a 
random  delay  only.  This  is  described  in  an  overall  scheme  in 
which  nodes  may  transmitt  immediately  if  the  media  is  idle. 
However,  when  the  media  is  active,  it  must  wait  for  a  period  of 
time  before  trying  again.  This  period  of  time  is  established 
randomly  and  the  scheme  for  doing  so  may  vary  widely. 

In  bus  networks,  chere  is  usually  a  possibility  of  colli¬ 
sions.  Collisions  occur  when  two  or  more  nodes  transmit  at  the 
same  time  and  have  their  signals  interfere  with  each  other. 

This  may  occur  even  though  nodes  check  the  media  for  activity 
before  transmitting.  Propagation  delays  from  one  node  to 
another  may  prevent  a  node  from  detecting  another's  transmis¬ 
sion.  If  a  node  begins  transmission  at  one  location  on  the 
communication  media,  a  second  node  may  find  the  media  inactive 
if  it  checks  during  the  propagation  time  between  the  nodes.  The 
second  node  will  thus  transmit  only  to  have  its  transmission 
collide  with  the  first  nodes  transmission. 
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Many  of  these  networks  will  call  for  all  transmissions  to 
cease  immediately  when  a  collision  is  detected.  The  recovery 
procedures  are  usually  based  on  the  same  principles  used  in  the 
arbitration  process. 

Switching  Methods .  Switching  is  broadly  defined  by  the 
function  of,  "giving  one  network  subscriber  access  to  all  the 
others."  (6:39)  There  are  three  switching  methods  which  wilL 
be  covered  next:  circuit,  message,  and  packet  switching.  There 
is  a  historical  progression  through  these  methods  which  begins 
with  circuit  switching. 

1.  Circuit  switching.  This  is  the  method  that  is  used  in 
ordinary  telephone  systems  and  is  also  known  as  line  switching. 
All  connections  or  switches  that  are  required  for  communication 
between  two  points  are  established  prior  to  transmission.  When 
the  end-to-end  physical  connections  are  complete,  the  trans¬ 
mission  may  begin.  The  circuit  that  has  thus  been  established 
is  held  for  the  duration  of  the  communication  process. 

This  is  not  very  efficient  in  a  computer  network  where 
traffic  is  usually  quite  "bursty"  and  of  short  duration.  The 
time  to  establish  the  circuit  can  contribute  significantly  to 
overhead  time.  Additionally,  the  remaining  components  of  the 
network  are  denied  use  of  all  resources  used  by  the  circuit  for 
the  duration  of  that  circuit.  As  a  result,  the  concept  of 
message  switching  was  developed. 

2.  Message  switching.  Using  this  method,  a  message  works 
its  way  through  the  network  from  link  to  link,  queueing  at  each 
node  in  a  store-and-forward  fashion.  Generally,  the  message 
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will  be  stored  on  a  secondary  media  at  each  node.  Small  compu¬ 
ters  at  each  node  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  store  and 
process  these  messages  prior  to  routing  them  to  the  next 
destination  (15:2).  (In  a  computer  network  context,  these  smalt 
computers  are  the  network  nodes.)  This  process  continues  until 
the  message  reaches  its  destination.  There  may  be  significant 
processing  and  queueing  delays  using  this  switching  method. 
However,  the  transmission  through  the  network  may  begin  even 
though  all  resources  that  are  required  are  not  available  at  one 
time  as  is  required  in  circuit  switching. 

3.  Packet  Switching.  This  is  an  extension  of  message 
switching  in  that  the  messages  may  be  split  into  shorter  units 
called  packets.  The  packets  are  the  unit  of  information  that 
travel  across  the  network.  Packet  switching  can  be  the  most 
effective  alternative  in  computer  networks.  This  is  because  the 
packets  can  be  interleaved  with  different  data  streams  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  channel  capacity  (6:52). 

The  bursty  and  short  nature  of  traffic  on  computer  net¬ 
works  plays  an  important  part  in  this  interleaving  process. 
Network  nodes  are  also  known  as  concentrators  because  they 
perform  this  function  routinely.  A  concentrator  accepts  traffic 
from  a  number  of  sources  and  interleaves  traffic  to  the  same 
destination  on  a  common  line.  Since  each  source  may  have  only 
bursts  of  traffic  to  that  same  destination,  that  traffic  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  line  to  that  destination. 
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Unfortunately,  packet  switching  can  increase  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  computer  networks.  One  problem  created  by  breaking 
messages  into  packets  is  the  reassembly  of  those  packets  back 
into  the  original  message.  This  leads  to  yet  another  problem 
called  reassembly  deadlock.  Before  describing  that,  consider  a 
very  s’-.plified  definition  of  deadlock.  In  general,  deadlock  is 
a  condition  in  which  two  processes  are  waiting  for  resources 
that  are  being  held  by  each  other.  In  deadlocked  computer 
networks,  packets  are  holding  buffer  resources  at  one  node  that 
are  needed  by  packets  that  are  holding  buffer  resources  at 
another  node.  If  the  buffer  resources  at  the  second  mentioned 
node  are  needed  by  the  packets  at  the  first  node,  then  none  of 
the  packets  can  move,  deadlock! 

Reassembly  of  messages  requires  all  the  packets  that  are 
required  for  that  message  to  be  stored  at  the  destination  node 
until  the  message  is  complete.  If  that  node  has  several  mes¬ 
sages  that  are  partially  reassembled,  its  buffers  may  become 
full.  If  that  occurs,  none  of  the  packets  that  are  required  for 
message  completion  can  be  admitted  to  the  node.  Since  the 
partially  reassembled  messages  cannot  be  moved  without  those 
remaining  packets,  reassembly  deadlock  occurs. 

Computer  Network  Design 

The  preceeding  discussion  is  a  small  subset  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  techniques  used  in  computer  networks.  When  one 
considers  a  more  complete  set  of  options  available  to  the 
designer,  an  appreciation  grows  for  the  problem  of  computer 
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network  design.  There  are  a  great  number  of  variable  parameters 
that  combine  with  the  structures  and  techniques  available  to 
make  this  design  problem  one  of  great  magnitude.  Large  networks 
magnify  the  problem  and  challenge  the  designers  modeling 
capabilities . 

The  designer  needs  formal  design  methodologies  to  model 
networks.  These  are  necessary  to  map  the  requirements  specifi¬ 
cations  of  a  network  design  problem  into  a  completed  network 
design.  Metrics  must  be  chosen  and  some  combination  of  method¬ 
ologies  must  be  used  to  produce  a  final  design  that  is  feasable 
and  cost-effective.  The  next  chapter  provides  a  detailed 
discussion  of  metrics  and  methodologies  used  in  computer 
network  design.  The  methodologies  are  seldom  used  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  others.  One  methodology 
that  is  found  often  in  the  literature  is  simulation.  It  can  be 
used  in  several  contexts.  Xn  design  development,  it  can  be  used 
to  validate  concepts.  It  can  be  used  to  test  and  validate 
designs  based  on  the  other  methodologies,  and  it  can  provide 
analysis  of  alternative  design  proposals. 

With  such  a  rich  variety  of  applications,  simulation  has 
great  potential  for  contributing  to  the  design  process 
(12:85-100).  For  that  reason,  it  is  the  methodology  of  interest 
in  this  project.  Moreover,  simulation  using  a  program  running 
on  a  stand-alone  computer  requires  no  test-bed  hardware  or  an 
existing  prototype  system.  A  program  capable  of  modeling. 
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simulating,  and  analyzing  a  design  is  a  valuable  tool  for  the 
designer. 


Objective 

This  thesis  project  contributes  to  the  solution  of  the 
computer  network  design  problem  by  producing  a  generic 
simulation  program.  This  program  is  a  tool  that  can  be 
integrated  with  the  other  design  tools  and  methodologies  on 
many  computer  network  design  projects. 

The  program  is  be  designed  and  implemented  so  that  the 
user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  structures  and  parameters  of 
the  network  he/she  wishes  to  model.  The  implementation  provides 
results  that  can  be  used  to  perform  trade-off  analysis  for 
different  selections  of  parameters  and  structures  in  the  model. 
Additionally,  the  program  provides  the  vehicle  itself  or  the 
base  for  the  simulation  that  is  required  in  the  design  process. 
The  need  to  create  a  new  simulation  program  for  each  pro j  t 
will  be  eliminated  in  many  cases. 

The  program  can  be  used  in  at  least  three  environments. 
Students  can  investigate  and  demonstrate  network  concepts  in  an 
academic  environment.  Designers  car  integrate  the  program  with 
the  other  design  methodologies  in  design  development.  Finally, 
designers  can  use  the  program  to  validate  their  final  design 
prior  to  implementation.  In  each  of  the  environments  mentioned, 
this  program  can  provide  useful  analysis  of  specific  networks. 
Trade-off  analysis  over  selected  network  parameters  and 
protocols  is  available  from  the  same  program. 


To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  thesis,  the  design 
phase  builds  upon  some  previous  work.  The  implementation  is  in 
the  Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modeling  (SLAM),  using 
a  combined  Network-Discrete  Event  orientation.  This  orientation 
of  SLAM  is  capable  of  modeling  the  design  requirements  of  this 
thesis  and  is  covered  in  detail  in  Chapter  II. 

Design.  A  hierarchial  approach  to  the  simulation 
program  design  was  used  similiar  to  that  used  by  Schneider 
(13).  Schneider  developed  "VANS,  A  Resource  Sharing  Computer 
Network  Design  Tool"  which  was  written  in  SIMULA.  It  modeled  an 
"ARPA-like"  network  in  its  first  versions  and  used  a  strict 
hierarchial  approach  to  model  different  networks.  A  top-level 
executive  was  used  to  initialize  and  drive  the  simulation.  The 
second  level  modules  consisted  of  six  classes  of  processes  such 
as  host  processes  or  node  processes.  This  second  level 
specified  which  of  the  third  level  processes  were  called  and 
the  order  in  which  they  were  called.  The  second  level  was 
designed  independently  from  any  specific  network  model.  The 
third  level  modules  contained  the  instructions  that  actually 
represented  the  simulation  of  structures  or  processing 
techniques  for  the  particular  model  under  consideration.  The 
user  of  Schneider's  tool  was  required  to  select  third-level 
modules  from  a  library  or  write  them  to  build  a  simulation 
model. 

This  project  was  developed  along  the  same  principles  of 
hierarchy  and  independence.  The  hierarchy  is  represented 
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somewhat  differently  due  to  implementation  considerations 
discussed  in  the  next  section.  This  project  also  provides  a 
base  for  modeling  as  the  library  in  Schneiders  work. 

The  base  for  modeling  that  Schneider  provided  consisted  of 
three  levels  of  modules.  The  first  two  levels  were  quite 
general  in  nature  and  did  not  form  the  structure  of  a  model  by 
themselves.  The  third  level  modules  created  the  model.  The 
library  of  Schneiders  work  was  primarily  a  collection  of  third 
level  modules  that  could  be  called  selectively  to  create  the 
target  model.  The  user  was  also  given  the  option  to  write  third 
level  modules  that  reflected  modeling  specifications  not 
provided  by  the  library.  A  utlility  was  described  that  linked 
the  users  third  level  modules  instead  of  the  Schneider  library 
modules  into  the  final  load  module  for  execution. 

The  first  versions  of  Schneiders  work  dealt  primarily  with 
mesh  networks.  Experimentation  was  done  on  several  questions 
that  were  primarily  relevant  to  mesh  networks  (13:244). 

As  a  base  for  modeling,  this  project  provides  structures 
for  three  major  topology  types  of  networks.  Structures  are 
provided  to  allow  the  user  to  model  mesh,  ring,  or  bus 
networks.  For  each  of  these  networks,  several  choices  of  easily 
recognizable  or  well-known  structures  are  provided.  For 
example,  token  and  slotted  controllers  for  ring  networks,  and 
ALOHA  and  Slotted  ALOHA  bus  networks  are  available.  The  user 
can  experiment  with  these  networks  for  simulation  system 
familiarization  prior  to  developing  additional  modeling 
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The  simulation  system  provided  by  this  project  is  packaged 
quite  differently  from  the  Schneider  work.  There  are  SLAM 
network  structures  and  Fortran  subroutines.  The  functions  and 
hierarchial  relationships  of  the  simulation  package  were 
influenced  significantly  by  the  implementation.  The  next  major 
section,  implementation,  covers  the  system  structure  in  detail. 

The  design  will  also  identify  and  isolate  system  processes 
as  described  by  Fortier  (8).  Fortier  developed  "  A  General 
Simulation  Model  for  the  Evaluation  of  Distributed  Processing 
Systems"  which  emphasized  bus  networks  used  for  real-time 
control  applications.  He  identified  the  message  producer, 
arbitrator,  and  the  user  as  the  main  components  of  his 
simulation  system  structure.  The  message  producer  simulated  tne 
generation  of  messages  and  their  queueing  in  output  queues.  The 
arbitrator  simulated  mechanisms  for  allocating  and  controlling 
access  to  the  communication  channels.  The  user  simulated 
transmission,  reception,  and  delays  involved  for  each  message. 

This  project  uses  similar  structures  to  simulate  system 
processes.  A  process  for  routing  in  distributed  networks  is  one 
that  is  required  although  Fortier  didn't  use  one  because  he 
emphasized  bus  networks.  Additionally,  the  processes  used  by 
Fortier  are  broken  down  to  allow  more  generality.  The  details 
of  that  division  in  this  project  are,  once  again,  affected  by 
implementation  considerations. 

Implementation .  The  SLAM  implementation  of  this  project 
combines  the  network  and  discrete  event  orientations.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  orientations,  or  views,  available 
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in  SLAM  are  given  in  the  next  chapter.  However,  the  network 
portions  of  this  project  use  entities,  attributes,  queues  and 
other  structures  as  found  in  GPSS  and  Q-GERT  (11:434-447).  The 
discrete  event  portions  of  the  program  are  coded  as  Fortran 
subroutines  and  functions. 

The  hierarchy  of  program  modules  referenced  earlier  is 
affected  by  this  division  of  modeling  into  SLAM  network 
components  and  Fortran  coded  discrete  events.  In  general, 
computer  network  processes  that  are  independent  of  specific 
network  models  are  represented  in  the  SLAM  network  components 
of  the  program.  The  structures  of  the  network  model  that  are  to 
be  variable  or  analyzed  are  represented  in  the  Fortran  discrete 
events . 

The  SLAM  network  is  broken  into  generalized  structures 
that  can  be  used  to  build  the  overall  model  of  hosts,  nodes, 
and  servers.  From  this  network,  the  Fortran  subroutines  are 
called.  The  SLAM  network  may  directly  call  events  and  user 
functions . 

The  events  are  high  level  modules  which  may  call  into 
several  levels  of  other  subroutines  and  functions.  The  events 
are  in  some  cases  a  single  subroutine  representing  a  protocol 
option.  In  other  cases,  the  protocol  options  are  actually 
present  in  the  lower  level  subroutines  which  are  selectively 
called  from  the  events. 

User  functions  are  used  for  determining  activity  times, 
making  miscellaneous  assignments,  and  evaluating  logical 
conditions  that  the  SLAM  network  cannot.  Generally, they  provide 
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simple  functions  that  support  the  SLAM  network  and  some  of  the 
events . 

The  user  may  modify  or  replace  discrete  event  modules  to 
build  a  target  model.  However,  many  choices  are  implemented 
with  global  switches.  Thus,  the  options  described  further  in 
Chapter  IV  are  available  in  the  base  program  without 
substitution  of  user-coded  discrete  events. 

Parametric  specifications  are  inserted  into  the  model 
primarily  in  two  ways,  replicating  network  components  and 
inserting  specifications  in  the  network  statements.  For 
example,  the  number  of  hosts  at  any  node  can  be  increased  by 
repeating  the  network  statements  that  represent  a  host  but  with 
different  indexes.  Specifications  of  network  node  buffer 
capacity  are  made  via  the  SLAM  INTLC  statements. 

Built-in  Analysis .  SLAM  data  collection  and 
presentation  routines  are  used  to  automatically  provide 
statistical  data  on  the  performance  of  the  network  modeled. 

Data  normally  presented  are  message  delay,  packet  delay, 
network  node  queue  lengths,  buffer  resource  utilization,  and 
server  utilization.  Time  independent  or  persistent  statistics 
are  used  where  appropriate. 

Assumptions/Limitations 

1.  The  target  models  desired  by  the  users  must  consist  of 
a  computer  network  as  defined  earlier.  Specifically,  the  model 
will  be  based  on  more  than  one  host  computer,  and  a 
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communication  subnetwork  independent  of  the  hosts  must  be 
included  in  the  model. 

2.  Packet  or  message  switching  must  also  be  a  part  of  the 
users  target  model. 

3.  The  user  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  following: 

a.  Specification  of  parameters 

b.  Implementation  of  low-level  modules  or  discrete 
events  that  are  not  provided  in  the  base  program.  For  example, 
the  controlling  mechanisms  for  the  token  ring  and  slotted  ring 
are  concentrated  into  one  subroutine  that  is  called  by  a  SLAM 
network  cycler.  A  user  may  replace  that  routine  to  change  the 
overall  control  of  the  network.  Also,  a  low-level  function  :  % 
the  decision  mechanism  for  packet  entry  to  a  node.  Replacing 
that  function  would  be  a  means  of  modeling  other  entry 
criteria. 

c.  Generation  of  functions  to  dynamically  change  any 
specification  or  communication  link  during  the  simulation. 

4.  User  trade-off  analysis  requirements  can  be  satisfied 
with  automatically  provided  data. 

Sequence  of  Presentation 

The  next  chapter  discussses  modeling  techniques  in  a 
computer  network  context.  It  discusses  modeling  in  general  and 
leads  into  modeling  by  simulation.  Modeling  by  computer 
simulation  is  emphasized  to  orient  the  reader  to  the  topic  of 
this  thesis.  Chapter  III  provides  a  high-level  view  of  the 
logical  design  of  the  simulation  program.  It  provides  a  context 
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for  the  discussion  of  the  program  specifications  provided  for 
the  user  in  Chapter  IV.  Chapter  IV  is  a  detailed  presentation 
of  the  specific  modeling  options  available  in  the  simulation 
program,  it  gives  the  reader  a  detailed  concept  of  what  the 
program  does.  Chapter  V  is  an  introduction  to  the  SLAM  network 
struc-  tures  that  were  developed  in  the  course  of  this  thesis. 
The  flow  through  each  structure  is  presented  to  aid  in  the  con¬ 
ceptualization  of  the  model.  Chapter  VI  describes  the  imple¬ 
mentation  phase  of  the  simulation  program.  It  describes  pro¬ 
blems  encountered  and  the  models  that  were  used  to  demonstrate 
the  program.  Chapter  VII  evaluates  the  results  of  the  demon¬ 
strations.  Chapter  VIII  provides  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  application  potential  of  this  simulation 
system. 

For  users  interested  in  further  documentation  not  included 
in  this  document,  a  program  and  documentation  package  for  this 
thesis  is  available  from  Major  Walter  Seward,  AFIT/EE  Faculty. 
It  consists  of  all  Fortran  subroutines  with  a  legend  of  Attri¬ 
butes  and  variables,  a  SLAM  network,  description  of  output,  and 
sample  output. 
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II.  Network  Design  and  Modeling 

There  are  several  methodologies  used  in  the  design  of 
computer  networks.  Each  can  be  viewed  as  a  tool  or  technique 
used  by  the  designer  to  produce  and  evaluate  a  computer  net¬ 
work.  The  effectiveness  of  the  design  process  depends  upon  the 

tools  used  by  the  designer  and  how  well  they  perform.  The 

performance  of  a  design  tool  in  this  context  can  be  evaluated 
by  its  ability  to  model  a  network,  and  its  ability  to  give  some 
measure  of  performance. 

This  chapter  describes  metrics  used  to  evaluate  computer 
networks  and  the  design  methodologies  that  provide  such  analy¬ 
sis.  This  discussion  first  gives  the  reader  a  look  at  the  fall 

inventory  of  tools  used  by  the  designer.  This  view  is  given 

prior  to  focusing  on  the  design  methodology  that  is  central  to 
this  thesis,  simulation. 

Simulation  is  just  one  of  the  methodologies  used  by  the 
designer.  As  all  the  methodologies,  it  should  be  integrated 
with  the  others  in  a  design  effort.  The  presentation  of  this 
chapter  begins  with  the  metrics  and  methodologies  used  in 
computer  network  design.  Simulation  is  the  last  methodology 
covered.  It  is  immediately  expanded  and  emphasized  by  a  general 
discussion  of  the  languages  that  can  be  used  in  simulation. 
Finally,  the  specific  language  chosen  for  the  implementation  of 
this  thesis  project  is  described  in  detail. 
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Performance  Metrics 


A  significant  amount  of  effort  is  required  in  the  design 
of  computer  networks.  Through  the  use  of  design  tools,  a 
network  must  be  proven  feasable  with  respect  to  several  per¬ 
formance  measures.  Computer  networks  are  most  typically  evalu¬ 
ated  with  respect  to  throughput,  message  delay,  cost,  and 
security  (1:6-1  -  6-4, 9-1  -  9-2).  Security  can  be  treated  at 
several  levels  of  abstraction  but  will  not  be  considered 
directly  in  this  thesis.  Therefore,  this  discussion  will  be 
limited  to  throughput,  message  delay,  and  cost. 

Throughput  is  the  rate  at  which  finished  units  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  produced.  Message  delay  is  the  average  time  for  a 
single  message  to  be  sent  from  source  to  destination.  Cost  is 
calculated  from  the  resources  used  in  the  network.  Stewart  (17) 
defines  network  response  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  message  delay 
and  presents  the  relationship  between  the  three  metrics  as 
shown  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2. 


Performance  Measures 


Stewart  illustrates  Figure  2  with  the  following  remarks. 
"At  a  given  cost  level,  additional  throughput  can  be  obtained 


at  the  expense  of  network  response  and  vice  versa.  Maximum 
throughput  is  obtained  by  ensuring  that  there  will  always  be  a 
packet  waiting  in  the  queue  when  a  circuit  is  ready.  Converse¬ 
ly,  maximum  response  is  obtained  by  ensuring  that  a  circuit  is 
idle  when  the  packet  arrives.  Both  throughput  and  response  can 
be  improved  by  adding  resources,  but  this  increases  the  total 
cost  of  the  system.  Network  models  are  used  to  study  the 
relationship  between  cost,  response  and  throughput  for  a 
specific  network  configuration." 

This  project  will  address  design  efforts  that  are  driven 
by  throughput  and  message  delay  constraints.  That  is,  cost 
levels  will  be  assumed  fixed  and  defined  by  the  structure 
modeled  by  the  network.  The  objective  of  the  user  is  to  opti¬ 
mize  or  balance  the  other  metrics  as  required  by  the  problem 
statement. 

Design  Methodologies 

Allen  (2)  identified  five  methods  for  modeling  computer 
networks:  rule  of  thumb,  linear  projection,  analytical  model¬ 

ing,  simulation,  and  benchmarking.  Stewart  (17)  provides  a 
sound  discussion  of  each  method.  His  comments  will  be  used 
liberally  in  presenting  an  alternate  and  somewhat  parallel 
enumeration  of  methodologies:  intuition,  experience,  analyti¬ 
cal  modeling,  and  simulation. 
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Intuition.  Intuition  is  usually  manifested  in  rules  of 
thumb.  The  rules  of  thumb  are  usually  relatively  simple  gener¬ 
alizations  which  may  or  may  not  be  useful  depending  on  the 
environment  that  they  are  used  in.  The  environment  may  not 
respond  as  expected.  For  example,  network  loading  may  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  10%  on  one  network  due  to  degradation  of 
service  from  competition  for  resources.  However,  that  loading 
may  severely  underutilize  a  different  network  with  more  ef¬ 
ficient  protocols. 

Experience.  Experience  is  also  an  element  that  is 
required  in  rules  of  thumb,  but  is  also  the  basis  for  linear 
projection.  Using  linear  projection,  a  common  assumption  used 
is  that  performance  character istics  are  directly  proportional 
to  physical  changes  and  tnat  changes  in  one  lead  to  changes  in 
the  other.  For  example,  with  a  circuit  of  known  capacity  one 
may  double  the  capacity  of  a  circuit  in  an  attempt  to  double 
its  throughput.  That  will  be  a  correct  action  if  these  parame¬ 
ters  are  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  network.  Independence 
is  rare  in  a  case  like  this  because  the  receiving  computer  may 
become  overloaded.  That,  or  other  factors,  could  interfere  to 
actually  reduce  throughput  rather  than  increase  it. 

Experience  when  used  as  a  design  tool  is  limited  because 
it  requires  parameters  to  be  linear  and  independent.  Addition¬ 
ally,  it  requires  a  known  point  of  .ference  in  a  known  envi¬ 
ronment.  As  design  aids,  intuition  and  experience  are  similar- 
ily  limited  because  they  both  depend  on  previous  results 
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and  those  results  are  dependent  on  the  particular  network  being 
studied . 

Analytical  Modeling  (17).  Analytical  modeling,  which 
includes  both  deterministic  and  probabilistic  models,  is  a 
powerful  and  relatively  inexpensive  method  for  studying  a 
network.  These  models  use  complex  mathematical  representations 
of  the  network  to  predict  message  delay  times  and  queue 
lengths.  When  both  the  message  interarrival  and  transmission 
times  are  constant,  a  purely  deterministic  network  model  can  be 
constructed.  When  the  interarrival  or  service  times  are  not 
constant,  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  a  queueing  model 
the  network. 

The  specification  of  a  network  queueing  model  regui-es 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  network's  message  population  (sour;- 
of  the  messages),  arrival  distribution,  queue  discipline,  jue-ue 
configuration,  service  discipline  and  service  facility,  Queue 
discipline  refers  to  the  way  messages  enter  or  reject  a  queu« 
and  their  degree  of  patience  once  in  the  queue.  For  example,  do 
packets  enter  the  rear  of  the  queue?  The  middle?  Can  they 
refuse  to  enter  a  queue  if  it  looks  crowded?  Or,  once  in  the 
queue,  can  packets  leave  before  being  served?  Queue  configura¬ 
tion  refers  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  queues.  Are 
they  finite?  Infinite?  Is  there  a  single  queue  or  many  queues 
for  each  server?  The  service  discipline  refers  to  the  order  in 
which  messages  are  transmitted.  Examples  are  First-In/First-Out 
(FIFO),  Last-In/First-Out  (LIFO),  Shortest-Message-First,  etc. 
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Service  faciltiy  refers  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
transmission  equipment,  baud  rate,  number  of  channels,  etc. 

The  use  of  analytical  modeling  is  limited  because  queueing 
models  provide  only  a  generalized  view  of  the  network  and  may 
be  difficult  to  use  in  large  complex  systems.  Complexity  grows 
exponentially  with  the  number  of  network  components.  Addition¬ 
ally,  several  layers  of  protocols  can  contribute  greatly  to 
modeling  complexity.  As  a  result,  this  methodology  is  usually 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  methodologies  such  as  sim¬ 
ulation  . 

Simulation .  Three  main  approaches  can  be  identified 
when  simulation  is  used  in  network  design.  The  first  is  simu¬ 
lation  of  a  new  design  using  an  existing  network  as  the  simu¬ 
lation  vehicle.  This  has  been  done  extensively  on  many  networks 
by  trying  design  changes  with  a  representative  workload  during 
periods  when  the  network  is  lightly  used  or  not  used  at  all. 
This  approach  may  be  conceived  as  an  evolutionary  process  or  as 
a  formal  extension  of  trial  and  error.  The  continuing  litera¬ 
ture  found  on  the  ARPA  network  is  an  example  of  this  method. 

A  second  approach  uses  a  prototype  or  a  special  test-bed 
arrangement  of  several  small  computers.  These  computers  are 
carefully  interfaced  to  simulate  the  components  of  a  network. 
CHIMPNET:  A  Networking  Testbed  (10)  is  an  example  of  such  a 
system.  It  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  interconnection  of 
microprocessors  for  experiments  with  distributed  systems. 
CHIMPNET  was  designed  using  as  inexpensive  hardware  as  pos- 
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sible,  simple  software,  and  simple  instrumentation  interfaces. 
However,  no  reports  of  use  were  noted  yet. 

Flexibility  is  often  a  limitation  of  simulation  using  test 
beds.  Bennett  (3)  describes  a  distributed  system  of  cooperating 
micro  computers.  A  small  prototype  was  considered  but  not  used 
because  it  "would  not  result  in  a  flexible  enough  test-bed 
system."  Instead,  a  software  emulation  was  used.  In  another 
study,  Christopher  (5)  presents  a  technique  for  coordinating 
the  components  of  a  queueing  system  simulated  over  a  network  of 
microcomputers.  A  major  problem  was  noted  in  keeping  the 
microcomputers  busy  in  this  simulation  method. 

These  first  two  approaches  to  simulation  are  also  known  as 
variations  of  benchmarking.  Limitations  are  the  availability  of 
a  network  or  the  hardware  to  simulate  the  network,  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  These  approaches  can  be  very  expensive  and  may  not  be 
considered  until  the  basic  concepts  of  the  design  that  is 
proposed  have  been  proven  by  another  design  methodology. 

The  final  apppoach  to  simulation  of  computer  networks  in 
this  discussion  is  that  of  a  simulation  program  running  on  a 
stand-alone  computer.  The  simulation  program  models  the  func¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  a  network.  The  program  is  run  by 
sampling  a  representative  workload  or  by  specifying  an  approx¬ 
imation  of  the  workloads  to  produce  results  that  can  be  ana¬ 
lyzed.  The  design  and  implementation  of  the  simulation  program 
car.  be  expensive  in  terms  of  program  development.  However,  it 
is  often  the  most  practical  means  of  studying  complex  func- 
(  tional  relationships  in  a  large  system. 
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Simulation  programs  are  often  written  so  that  different 
parameters  such  as  number  of  nodes,  number  of  hosts,  number  of 
links,  and  data  rates  can  be  changed  and  analyzed.  In  addition 
to  parameters  that  are  changeable,  it  is  also  desirable  to  be 
able  to  change  and  study  functional  characteristics  of  the 
network  such  as  routing  algorithms,  link  protocols,  flow 
control  policies,  or  message  protocols.  Considerable  design 
efforts  are  required  for  simulation  programs  with  capabilities 
to  change  such  structures.  That  is  also  the  reason  why  many 
simulation  programs  are  not  very  general  and  why  the  more 
general  programs  can  be  expensive  to  develop. 

There  are  several  problem  areas  noted  by  Schoemaker 
(14:71)  that  the  modeler  must  guard  against  when  using  simula¬ 
tion  in  general.  The  first  is  a  wrong  design.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
translation  of  the  targeted  system  to  be  simulated.  The  design 
must  map  the  target  system  directly  into  the  model  developed 
for  the  simulation.  Second,  Schoemaker  mentioned  errors  in 
coding.  This  is  really  a  self-evident  possibilty  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  involved  in  simulations.  Finally,  the  selection  of  the 
wrong  tools  can  be  a  problem  in  simulation.  This  is  really  a 
discussion  of  choice  of  language  when  using  a  simulation 
program.  The  next  major  section  is  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  this  choice. 

Summary  of  Design  Methodologies 

Each  one  of  the  methodologies  has  inherent  limitations 
when  viewed  independently.  In  practice,  they  are  often  inte¬ 
grated  with  each  other  in  design  projects.  The  strengths  of 
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each  can  be  made  to  complement  the  others  in  order  to  produce 
an  efficient  and  practical  design.  Of  all  the  methodologies, 
simulation  on  a  stand-alone  computer  is  usually  cited  most 
often  as  being  one  of  the  tools  used. 

General  Programming  versus  General  Simulation  Languages 

The  choice  of  languages  is  an  important  decision  for  the 
implementation  of  a  simulation.  There  are  many  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  each  of  the  two  global  choices  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  a  discussion  of  a  subset  of  those 
considerations  which  are  outlined  by  Remes  (12). 

General  Simulation  Languages.  These  languages  are 
program  packages  specially  intended  for  simulation.  They  may  be 
based  on  a  general  programming  language  such  as  FORTRAN  or 
written  entirely  in  an  assembly  language.  They  can  be  used  for 
many  kinds  of  simulation  problems  and  have  extra  features 
needed  in  nearly  all  simulations.  Features  such  as  queue 
handling,  timing  functions,  priority  functions,  event  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  automatic  data  collection  are  commonly  provided. 
These  features  can  relieve  the  programmer  from  the  sometimes 
overwhelming  overhead  of  tasks  involving  many  data  structures, 
pointers,  and  file  handling. 

The  simulation  language  may  allow  the  user  to  build  his 
model  easily,  but  often  not  to  the  level  of  detail  desired. 
Graphical  illustrations  that  map  into  specialized  constructs  of 
the  language  often  greatly  facilitate  the  model  building 
process.  However,  the  constructs  of  the  language  can  restrict 
the  modeling  options  of  the  user,  especially  at  the  lower 
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levels  of  detail.  A  queue  may  be  specified  very  simply,  but 
distinctive  or  unusual  queueing  or  service  disciplines  may  not 
be  modeled  by  the  queue  structure  provided. 

Depending  on  the  language,  many  structures  may  be  hidden 
from  the  user.  Automatic  data  collection  for  instance,  can  be 
very  helpful.  However,  if  the  output  mechanisms  are  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  the  user  and  not  visible  either,  the  user  may  not 
be  able  to  generate  the  analysis  products  that  are  needed. 

General  Programming  Languages .  In  this  context,  general 
programming  languages  are  those  which  can  be  executed  on  almost 
any  computer.  Using  these  languages,  sucn  as  FORTRAN,  PASCAL, or 
ALGOL,  the  user  can  do  the  same  as  with  a  simulation  language. 
That  is  naturally  so,  because  many  simulation  languages  are 
simply  based  on  the  general  programming  language.  What  the 
simulation  language  could  do  for  the  user,  however,  must  all  be 
accomplished  by  the  programmer  in  this  case.  The  construction 
of  queueing  and  timing  functions  may  be  the  most  laborious  part 
of  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  simulation  in  a  general 
programming  language. 

The  user  is  freed  from  the  specialized  constructions  of 
the  simulation  language  when  using  a  general  programming 
language.  The  user  may  now  use  the  entire  set  of  instructions 
of  the  language  to  construct  the  model  to  as  low  a  level  of 
detail  as  desired. 

The  collection  of  statistics  may  also  be  done  freely  and 
without  artificial  restrictions.  Of  course,  the  user  must 
create  his  own  analysis  packages  or  adapt  other  packages. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  using  a  general  pro¬ 
gramming  language  for  simulation  is  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
more  efficient  programs.  The  use  of  computer  resources  can 
often  be  controlled  more  effectively  by  the  user  choosing  more 
efficient  data  structures  and  fine-tuning  the  timing  functions 
to  run  more  efficiently  for  a  particular  application.  A  final 
fall-out  realizable  when  the  use  of  computer  resources  is 
minimized,  is  the  construction  of  an  interactive  simulation 
model . 

SLAM 

Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modeling  (SLAM)  (11) 
is  an  advanced  FORTRAN-based  language.  It  allows  simulation 
models  to  be  built  based  on  three  different  world  views.  These 
views,  or  orientations,  are  network,  discrete  event,  and 
continuous  modeling. 

These  orientations  can  be  used  in  combination  with  each 
other  also.  This  project  uses  the  combined  network-discrete 
event  view.  Since  continuous  modeling  is  not  used,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequence  of  presentation  will  be  the  network,  discrete 
event,  and  combined  network-discrete  event  orientations. 

World  Views  or  Orientations. 

1.  Network.  SLAM  provides  network  symbols  for  building 
graphical  models  that  are  easily  translated  into  computer  ' 
programs.  These  are  used  to  construct  queueing  systems  which 
model  a  target  network.  These  networks  consist  of  structures  to 
create,  queue,  and  process  entities  that  flow  through  the 
system.  Entities  are  the  basic  unit  that  represent  anything  the 


modeler  desires  to  simulate  by  assigning  attributes  to  the 
entity.  The  attributes  define  the  entity  and  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  branching  that  the  entity  takes  through  the 
network.  As  entities  flow  through  the  network,  they  are  con¬ 
strained  by  the  number  of  activities  (number  of  servers)  and  by 
resources.  The  number  of  servers  is  usually  specified  in  the 
network.  However,  the  resource  capacity  is  usually  declared 
initially  with  utilization  varying  as  entities  seize  and  free 
resources . 

At  a  high  level  of  abstraction,  SLAM  network  structures 
can  be  used  to  define  networks  that  model  computer  networks. 
Prior  to  illustrating  the  SLAM  network  structures  more  speci¬ 
fically,  note  a  simplified  development  of  a  portion  of  s 
computer  network. 

Message  generation  to  packet  transmission  in  a  computer 
network  can  be  viewed  in  this  simplified  sequence:  Messages  are 
generated  by  host  computers  or  their  peripherals.  The  messages 
are  queued  waiting  for  any  required  host  processing  to  prepare 
packets  for  admission  to  a  network  node.  After  processing,  the 
packets  may  have  to  wait  in  the  host  until  sufficient  network 
node  buffer  resources  are  available.  When  admission  to  the  node 
is  granted,  the  packets  are  transferred  to  the  node  where  they 
are  processed  and  then  queued  for  a  circuit. 

Several  SLAM  node  types,  activities,  and  resources  can  be 
the  primary  SLAM  network  structures  for  modeling  computer 
networks.  The  following  illustration  parallels  the  generalized 
sequence  of  the  preceeding  paragraph.  CREATE  nodes  create 


entities  to  model  the  host  message  generation  process.  QUEUE 
nodes  file  entities  as  they  wait  for  service  activities  just  as 
hosts  queue  messages  that  require  processing  into  packets.  The 
service  activities  following  the  QUEUE  nodes  require  the  elapse 
of  time  which  models  the  processing  time  in  the  host  computer. 
AWAIT  nodes  then  collect  and  file  entities  that  require  a 
resource  just  as  packets  must  be  held  in  the  host  until  the 
computer  network  node  has  sufficient  buffer  resources  to  accept 
them.  The  SLAM  network  resource  controls  the  release  of  enti¬ 
ties  from  the  AWAIT  node  to  model  the  control  of  buffer  re¬ 
source  over  packets  in  the  computer  network.  Once  entities  are 
released  from  the  AWAIT  node,  they  are  committed  to  another 
activity  which  models  the  transfer  between  the  host  and  compu¬ 
ter  network  node.  Following  that  activity,  entities  enter  an 
AWAIT  node  to  model  the  queue  in  a  computer  network  node  for  a 
server  or  circuit.  A  SLAM  resource  controls  the  release  of 
entities  from  the  AWAIT  node  to  model  the  circuit  availability 
in  the  computer  network. 

Although  just  a  few  SLAM  network  structures  have  been 
illustrated,  they  are  sufficient  to  model  many  of  the  network 
structures  used  in  this  project.  The  discrete  event  view  is 
combined  with  the  network  view  for  this  project  to  complete  the 
modeling  requirements.  Therefore,  the  discrete  event  view  is 
presented  next. 

2.  Discrete  Event.  The  discrete  event  orientation 
consists  of  modeling  a  system  by  describing  the  changes  that 
occur  in  the  system  at  discrete  points  in  time.  In  this  orien- 


tation,  time  does  not  advance  within  an  event.  Changes  to  the 
state  of  the  system  occur  only  at  event  times.  Therefore,  the 
behavior  of  the  system  is  simulated  by  state  changes  that  occur 
as  time  is  advanced  from  event  to  event. 

SLAM  allows  the  state  of  the  system  to  be  changed  in  four 
respects.  Values  of  variables  may  be  changed,  the  number  of 
entities  in  the  system  may  change,  the  values  of  attributes 
assigned  to  entities  may  be  changed,  and  relationships  between 
entities  can  be  changed  by  manipulating  the  files.  Files  are 
the  structure  in  which  entities  reside. 

The  traditional  discrete  event  driven  type  of  simulation 
is  based  on  a  simulation  clock.  The  clock  is  advanced  in  time 
until  the  next  event  is  scheduled  to  occur.  At  that  time,  the 
appropriate  subroutine ( s )  are  executed  to  change  the  system 
state  and  schedule  future  events.  The  clock  is  then  advanced 
until  another  event  is  scheduled  or  until  a  stopping  time  has 
occured . 

A  simulation  system  can  be  built  entirely  within  this 
orientation.  A  main  "driver"  program  handles  the  simulation 
clock,  calls  subroutines  that  represent  events,  and  schedules 
events.  In  SLAM,  this  orientation  can  be  combined  with  the 
network  orientation  by  adding  two  key  interfacing  structures 
presented  in  the  next  section. 

3.  Combined  Network-Discrete  Event  Modeling  with  SLAM 

This  combined  orientation  is  implemented  with  a  SLAM 
Network  and  a  collection  of  Fortran-written  subroutines.  This 
project  is  implemented  with  two  main  files.  One  contains  the 
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SLAM  network  statements,  and  the  other  contains  the  Fortran 
subroutines  and  user  functions.  These  files,  each  representing 
one  of  the  orientations,  are  used  together  in  an  overall 
structure  shown  in  Figure  3a.  The  main  program  calls  subroutine 
SLAM  which  drives  the  simulation  through  the  SLAM  network.  The 
SLAM  network,  in  turn,  invokes  the  discrete  events. 

Figure  3b  illustrates  the  two  key  structures  used  to 
transition  between  the  two  orientations.  The  transition  from 
the  network  to  discrete  event  is  made  with  the  EVENT  node.  The 
transition  from  discrete  event  to  network  is  made  by  entering 
an  entity  into  an  ENTER  node. 

The  network  provides  the  framework  for  the  system  state 
and  timing  functions.  However,  when  the  model  demands  complex 
system  state  changes  or  changes  to  an  entity  that  are  not 
implementable  in  network  structures,  an  EVENT  node  is  inserted 
into  the  network.  An  entity  arrival  at  the  EVENT  node  causes  a 
transfer  of  control  to  the  corresponding  subroutine  in  the 
collection  of  Fortran-written  subroutines  that  represent  the 
events . 

The  event  subroutine  may  change  the  system  state  and  may 
cause  additional  future  events  by  reentering  an  entity  into  the 
network  via  the  ENTER  node.  The  SLAM  enter  subroutine  is  called 
by  an  event  subroutine  to  cause  an  entity  to  be  re-entered  in 
the  network  at  an  ENTER  node.  That  entity  then  flows  through 
the  network  and  causes  future  system  state  changes  or  events 
through  additional  EVENT  nodes.  The  modeler  is  free  to  insert 
EVENT  and  ENTER  nodes  anywhere  in  the  network.  As  a  result, 
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Figure  3.  The  Combined  Network-Discrete  Event  Orientation 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  offered  by  the  combined 
network-discrete  event  orientation  of  SLAM. 

Considerations  for  Language  Selection. 

1.  General  versus  Simulation  Language.  In  the 
development  of  the  proposal  for  this  thesis,  two  criteria  were 
considered  in  relation  to  the  choice  between  general  purpose 
and  simulation  languages.  The  first  was  the  accuracy  of  model¬ 
ing,  and  the  second  was  ease  of  use. 

In  most  cases,  a  general  purpose  language  supports  precise 
modeling  better  than  a  simulation  language.  However,  the  SLAM 
network  view,  when  combined  with  the  discrete  event  view,  can 
remove  the  constraints  of  the  special  simulation  language 
structures.  The  portions  of  the  network  requiring  modeling  that 
is  not  available  in  the  SLAM  structures  can  be  coded  directly 
in  Fortran.  This  is  done  by  including  event  nodes  in  the  SLAM 
network  to  cause  the  user-written  Fortran  events  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  SLAM  is  capable  of  modeling  the  design  required  for  this 
project  by  using  the  combined  network  and  discrete  event  views. 

The  ease  of  use  can  be  considered  at  two  levels,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program  and  running  the  program. 

All  computer  network  simulation  programs  must  include 
timing  functions,  queueing  processes,  filing,  and  analysis.  The 
overhead  of  developing  these  facilities  is  avoided  by  using 
SLAM.  SLAM  can  handle  these  functions  automatically  and  with 
little  development  effort. 

The  ease  of  running  a  SLAM  program  is  undoubtedly  a 
disadvantage.  Since  there  are  many  SLAM  dimensioned  variables 
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that  consume  large  amounts  of  memory,  the  SLAM  simulation 
package  is  too  large  to  run  interactively.  As  a  result,  a  batch 
environment  must  be  used. 

This  batch  environment  can  be  improved  with  two  facili¬ 
ties.  One  that  has  not  been  developed,  is  a  program  development 
program  written  in  a  general  purpose  language.  This  program 
would  be  an  interactive  tool  that  would  accept  user  parameters 
and  modeling  choices  to  produce  the  SLAM  network  statements. 

The  discrete  events  are  written  in  another  file  and  would  not 
be  involved  in  this  process. 

The  second  facility  exists  in  the  SLAM  system.  Multiple 
runs  can  be  made  with  SLAM  input  statements  executed  between 
runs.  The  input  statements  can  be  used  to  clear  the  system  or 
make  variable  or  state  changes.  In  this  way,  the  system  can  be 
reinitialized  to  different  states  for  each  run. 

2.  Desired  Simulation  Language  Features .  The  following 
features  are  enumerated  by  Pritsker  and  will  be  commented  on 
briefly  with  respect  to  SLAM. 

a.  Training  Required.  SLAM  is  relatively  easy  to  learn 
because  of  its  graphical  definition  of  network  structures. 

b.  Coding  Consideration.  The  translation  of  the  SLAM 
graphical  presentation  to  code  was  designed  to  be  simple  and 
straight  forward.  However  the  resulting  code  is  not  very 
self-documenting .  The  discrete  event  portions  of  the  simulation 
program  are  coded  in  Fortran  77. 

c.  Portability.  SLAM  is  not  that  portable  yet.  How¬ 
ever,  all  the  users  at  AFIT  are  impressed  with  the  language. 
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which  is  relatively  new.  It  promises  to  grow  by  being  intro¬ 
duced  at  other  installations. 


d.  Flexibility.  Pritsker  relates  flexibility  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  language  supports  different  modeling 
concepts.  SLAM  is  strong  in  this  respect  with  its  combined 
three-world  view  of  modeling.  This  project  uses  a  combined 
process-discrete  event  view. 

e.  Processing  Considerations .  Interactive  use  will  not 
be  fully  realized.  A  significant  amount  of  main  memory  must  be 
pre-allocated .  However,  statistics  gathering  is  strong  with 
built-in  characteristics .  Also,  user  defined  statistics  col¬ 
lection  can  be  added  as  can  user-tailored  reports  to  the 
standard  reports. 

f.  Debugging  and  Reliability.  Co.Tbi.ned  processes  may 
be  difficult  to  debug.  However  that  is  a  risk  that  must  be 
accepted  and  exists  to  some  degree  in  any  implementation. 

System  reliabiltiy  of  the  Cyber  and  Harris  may  be  a  greater 
problem  than  SLAM  system  reliability. 

g.  Run-time  Considerations.  Execution  speed  may  be  a 
concern  if  the  user  loses  control  of  user-specified  limita¬ 
tions.  This  should  be  controllable  in  development. 

Summary 

There  are  several  methodologies  used  in  computer  network 
design;  intuition,  experience,  analytical  modeling,  and  simu¬ 
lation.  When  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  another,  the 
methodology ( ies )  used  must  produce  some  analysis  of  performance 
metrics  to  aid  the  designer.  One  tool  used  often  is  simulation 


via  a  program  running  on  a  stand-alone  computet.  It  is  a 
flexible,  powerful,  and  well-used  design  methodology.  This 
thesis  project  consists  of  the  development  of  such  a  program 
that  has  broad  application.  The  logical  design  of  that  program 
is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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III.  Simulation  Program  Design 

This  chapter  provides  a  graphical  view  of  the  logical 
design  of  the  simulation  program.  This  presentation  is  at  a 
relatively  high  level  of  abstraction.  Thus,  no  implementation 
considerations  are  evident.  Additionally,  the  generic  nature  of 
this  project  can  be  seen  in  two  levels  of  abstraction  as  shown 
in  the  following  pages.  That  is,  the  entry  points  of  the 
protocols  can  be  identified  at  these  levels.  Any  further 
decomposition  would  require  specifying  the  protocol  itself. 

That  would  then  be  the  point  where  the  generic  nature  of  the 
design  is  lost. 

Thus,  this  chapter  provides  a  reference  point  for  the 
entry  or  interface  of  the  network  protocols  in  the  overall 
design.  The  detailed  discussion  of  what  can  be  inserted  at 
these  interfaces  is  provided  in  the  next  chapter.  Before 
presentation  of  this  design,  a  review  of  the  design  tool  that 
was  used  will  be  given. 

Structured  Analysis  and  Design  Technique 

SADT  (16)  is  a  top-down  diagramming  technique  which  can  be 
used  in  several  ways.  It  can  be  used  as  a  way  of  thinking,  a 
procedure  for  development  and  review,  and  as  a  format  for 
design  presentation.  It  shows  the  components  of  a  system,  the 
relationships  between  them  and  how  they  fit  into  the  hier¬ 
archical  structure  of  the  design.  One  view  offered  by  SADT  is 
that  of  data  flowing  through  activities  that  act  on  the  data. 
This  provides  a  good  mapping  of  the  messages  or  packets  flowing 
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through  the  network  which  acts  on  them.  This  view  is  the  SADT 
activity  diagram  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4.  SADT  Activity  Diagram. 


The  box  represents  an  activity.  The  activity  uses  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  convert  inputs  to  outputs  subject  to  constraints  or 
controls.  The  entry  or  exit  of  each  of  the  four  types  of  arrows 
is  always  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  i.e.  inputs  on  the  left, 
outputs  on  the  right,  etc.  In  each  case,  the  mechanisms  are 
either  nodes,  circuits,  or  hosts  which  input  packets  or  mes¬ 
sages  and  transforms  them  (constrained  by  the  controls)  to 
produce  a  packet  or  message  in  another  form. 

Each  box  that  is  broken  down  into  greater  detail  (decom¬ 
posed),  is  a  parent.  The  decomposition  of  that  box  is  a  child 
diagram.  The  child  diagram  will  show  the  parent  activity  in 
several  more-detailed  boxes,  and  will  have  all  the  respective 


arrows  of  the  parent.  There  will  occassional ly  be  some  addi¬ 
tional  arrows  on  the  child  which  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  to 
show  that  they  are  not  present  on  the  parent. 

In  the  figures  to  follow,  note  that  diagram  A-0  is  the 
parent  of  AO.  Also,  each  numbered  box  (X)  of  AO  has  a  decom¬ 
position  diagram  (AX). 

Program  Design 

The  overall  or  context  activity  diagram  Figure  5  is  the 
A-0  actigram.  It  shows  the  overall  activity  of  the  simulation 
system.  Note  that  there  is  no  input  shown.  That  is  because  the 
host  processes  define  the  inputs  which  are  generated  internal¬ 
ly.  There  is  no  corresponding  arrow  for  analysis  on  the  other 
activity  diagrams  because  this  is  performed  by  SLAM,  the 
language  used  for  the  implementation ,  and  is  transparent  to  the 
design. 

The  AO  actigram.  Figure  6,  is  the  first  decomposition  of 
the  A-0  actigram.  It  represents  the  entire  system  but  is  broken 
into  greater  detail.  It  is  decomposed  activity  by  activity  in 
Figures  7  through  12.  Note  that  the  same  arrows  shown  on  a 
parent  activity  box  are  also  shown  on  the  child  activity  box 
unless  a  set  of  parenthesis,  (  ),  are  used. 

The  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  the  controls,  which  are 
mostly  protocols,  is  given  in  the  next  chapter.  However,  for 
the  proper  perspective  on  these  actigrams,  please  view  them 
from  the  perspective  of  the  information  flowing  through  the 
network.  The  presentation  of  the  following  paragraphs  follows 
that  general  flow.  A  reading  of  these  paragraphs  should  be 
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interrupted  by  periodic  reference  to  Figure  6  to  build  and 
maintain  an  overall  design  perspective.  For  greater  detail  of 
any  activity  on  Figure  6,  refer  to  the  decomposition  diagrams 
(Figure  7  through  12). 

Each  numbered  paragraph  below  refers  to  the  respective 
activity  number  of  Figure  6. 

1.  Messages  are  generated  according  to  the  host  processes 
specified.  Specifications  include  the  interarrival  time,  the 
message  length,  the  destination  selection  policy,  the  priority 
policy,  and  a  data  compression  function. 

2.  The  compressed  messages  enter  the  transfer  from  host 
to  node  activity.  The  host  must  first  process  the  messages 
according  to  the  message  protocols.  These  specifications 
control  the  division  o  the  message  into  packets,  encryption, 
and  the  length  of  the  packet  header  (overhead).  Once  the  packet 
is  completely  prepared  for  entry  into  the  node  buffer,  it  must 
wait  for  admission  to  the  node.  Admission  is  controlled  by  the 
buffer  capacity  of  the  node  and  the  flow  control  criteria 
specified.  Once  these  constraints  are  satisfied  the  packet  is 
admitted  into  the  node  and  the  next  activity  begins.  Note  also 
that  a  generated  ACK/NACK  input  is  also  shown  on  this  diagram. 
Even  though  this  input  is  not  from  the  host,  it  is  included  to 
model  the  control  of  node  buffer  resources  on  acknowledgements 
generated  at  the  node  itself. 

3.  The  node  prepares  the  packets  for  transmission.  There 
are  inputs  to  this  activity;  data  packets  from  the  host,  and 
packets  received  from  other  network  nodes  that  must  be  for- 
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warded.  An  error  function  is  used  to  randomly  generate  trans¬ 
mission  errors  in  the  packets  and  mark  them  for  detection 
later.  The  last  activity  in  preparation  for  transmission  is 
queueing  for  a  server. 

4.  Transmission  is  begun  in  the  transmit  packet  activity. 
Transmission  begins  only  after  permission  is  granted.  In  the 
mesh  network  this  is  as  simple  as  having  an  idle  server. 
However,  with  other  network  access  schemes  there  may  be  further 
constraints.  The  bus  network,  for  example,  may  require  waiting 
for  a  random  time  period.  Also,  the  ring  network  may  use  a 
token  for  author  1 zat ion  to  transmit.  Note  that  packets  for 
forwarding  may  be  committed  to  transmission  directly  in  acti¬ 
vity  4  without  being  queued  in  activity  3.  This  is  a  special 
case  using  the  ring  network  model  in  which  packets  are  allowed 
to  continue  around  the  ring. 

The  collision  detection  activity  that  resides  inside  the 
transmit  packet  activity  is  also  a  special  case.  It  is  used 
only  for  bus  networks.  Once  a  collision  is  detected,  the 
transmission  stops  and  the  node  begins  a  waiting  period  defined 
by  the  network  access  scheme  before  attempting  transmission 
again . 

The  remaining  details  of  the  retransmission  process  are 
defined  by  the  link  protocols.  Packets  are  automatically 
retransmitted  after  a  specified  time-out  period.  They  can  also 
be  released  for  retransmission  upon  receipt  of  a  negative 
acknowledgement.  A  positive  acknowledgement  may  allow  the  copy 
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of  the  packet  to  be  discarded  with  the  resultant  change  in 
buffer  capacity. 

5.  The  packets  are  received  if  there  is  sufficient  buffer 
capacity  in  the  destination  node  buffer.  Additionally,  a  check 
for  errors  is  made. 

If  an  error  is  detected,  the  packet  is  discarded.  If  tne 
link  protocols  specify  negative  acknowledgements,  an  error 
causes  one  to  be  generated.  If  packets  are  received  without 
error,  additional  processing  must  occur.  The  data  packets  must 
be  acknowledged  according  to  the  link  protocols.  Tne  recei/ed 
acknowledgements  must  also  be  fowarded  for  retransmission 
processing.  Lastly,  data  packets  must  be  sent  to  the  r  uas  5  ;  r.oI  / 
process  w.nich  is  the  first  activity  in  transfer  from  node  hi 
host  activity. 

6.  The  transfer  from  node  to  host  activity  represents  all 
activities  from  reassembling  messages  to  ail  the  destination 
host  processing.  Once  a  message  is  complete,  it  is  transferee 
to  the  host  after  a  random  time  delay  which  can  represent  the 
time  for  an  interrupt  or  a  ready  to  receive  signal.  After  the 
transfer  is  complete,  the  node  buffer  is  released.  The  host 
decrypts  the  message  and  reverses  the  data  compression  that  was 
performed  at  the  origin. 

Summary 

Many  computer  networks  can  be  modeled  using  the  structures 
shown  in  the  logical  design  of  Figures  5  to  12.  Messages  are 
generated,  packets  are  transferred  to  the  node,  the  node 
processes  packets,  arbitrates  and  transmits  packets,  the 
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receiving  node  processes  the  packet  and  transfers  reassembled 
messages  to  the  destination  host. 

Inputs  are  not  explicitly  shown  in  the  overall  design 
because  the  entities  (packets  and  messages),  are  generated 
internally.  Controls  to  the  activities  give  the  model  its 
structure.  The  controls  are  the  implementation  of  the  protocol 
options  of  the  user's  model.  Outputs  are  mostly  packets  or 
messages  in  various  states  and  places  in  the  network.  Circuits, 
nodes,  and  hosts  are  the  mechanisms  for  network  modeling. 

The  SADT  representation  of  this  generalized  model  remains 
at  a  relatively  high  level  of  abstraction.  Some  structures  or 
controls  come  into  play  only  when  specified  by  the  modeler. 

A  more  precise  definition  of  what  this  simulation  program 
does  is  provided  in  Chapter  V  (discussion  of  the  SLAM  network 
structures)  and  in  Appendix  A.  Appendix  A  contains  structured 
English  for  each  subroutine  and  function  provided  by  the 
author.  The  Fortran  code  that  Appendix  A  documents  is  part  of  a 
program  and  documentation  package  available  from  Maj  Walter 
Seward,  AFIT/EE  faculty  member. 

The  next  chapter  describes  the  specific  protocol  options 
available  to  the  user.  It  also  includes  in  the  outline  the 
parameters  that  must  be  specified. 
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IV.  Program  Specification 

The  high-level  view  of  the  simulation  program  offered  by 
the  previous  chapter  is  a  basis  for  the  specific  modeling 
options  that  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  SADT  diagrams 
of  Chapter  III  can  be  used  to  conceptualize  the  role  and  entry 
of  the  specific  options  that  follow. 

The  user  will  find  this  chapter  useful  in  accessing  what 
can  be  modeled  by  the  base-line  program  as  provided  by  the 
author.  Details  are  given  on  each  base-line  specification. 

After  an  overall  review  of  this  chapter,  the  user  can  use  the 
quick-reference  list  of  options  of  Appendix  B  to  build  a  target 
model  option-by-option.  This  chapter  and  Appendix  B  also  snow 
where  to  insert  user-defined  modeling  specifications. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  options  that  could  be 
designed  into  the  program  without  an  unacceptable  burden  of 
complexity  or  overhead.  More  options  could  have  been  included 
for  manipulation  by  the  user  via  global  variables.  However,  the 
development  of  such  options  was  stopped  at  a  point  where  many 
global  variables  were  already  in  use. 

At  the  present  point  of  development,  many  user  selectable 
options,  the  entry  of  user  functions,  and  the  power  of  SLAM  are 
available  to  the  user.  As  a  result,  there  is  significant  power 
available  to  the  user. 

A  discussion  of  user  visibility  is  given  first  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  framework  for  the  discussion  of  options.  Also  given 
to  help  build  that  framework  are  the  user  processes  of  SLAM 
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network  building,  discrete  event  file  manipulation,  and  input 
file  preparation.  Finally,  the  discussion  of  options  follows  in 
three  main  groups:  global,  host,  and  node  options. 

User  Visibility 

The  user  visibility  of  this  program  varies  from  a  black 
box  view  to  a  white  view  depending  on  user  requirements.  If  the 
user  can  satisfy  all  modeling  requirements  with  designed-in 
options,  the  program  retains  its  black-box  characteristics.  The 
user  that  requires  special  functions  or  additional  modeling 
requirements  may  have  to  adopt  a  grey  or  white  view.  The  type 
of  view  is  reflected  in  the  number  and  type  of  actions  that  the 
user  must  take  in  model  building.  All  models  require  the  user 
to  replicate  generalized  SLAM  network  structures  (Chapter  V), 
and  select  values  for  global  variables.  These  actions  are 
described  in  the  next  section  on  network  building. 

The  view  becomes  white  box  if  the  user  must  create  new 
user  functions,  rewrite  discrete  events  subroutines,  or  add  new 
subroutines.  The  section  on  discrete  event  file  manipulation 
describes  these  processes. 

Most  users  may  be  able  to  model  their  networks  by  building 
the  SLAM  network,  selecting  global  variable  values,  and  mani- 
pulatng  a  few  existing  user  functions. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  applications  that  will  not  be 
ammenable  to  the  logical  design  of  this  program.  In  that  case, 
it  may  be  possible  to  modify  the  program  by  taking  a  white  box 
view.  That  case  would  involve  major  rewriting,  replacing,  or 
adding  procedures  to  the  discrete  event  file.  However,  there  is 
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always  great  risk  in  attempting  that  unless  the  design  of  this 
program  and  the  desired  program  are  both  clearly  understood. 

The  base-line  program  may  be  a  valuable  reference  in  that  case. 

The  user  may  develop  a  simulation  program  of  his  model  by 
starting  with  the  generalized  SLAM  network  structures  and  the 
Fortran  discrete-event  file.  Each  must  be  handled  separately 
but  linked  carefully  together.  Figure  13  gives  a  pseudo-SADT 
representation  of  the  process. 

Network  Building 

The  user's  SLAM  network  can  be  based  entirely  on  the 
generalized  network  structures  created  by  the  author.  This 
process  is  very  straightforward  and  could  be  automated  with  a 
program  development  program  as  mentioned  earlier. 

The  user  must  determine  the  number  of  nodes,  number  of 
hosts  for  each  node,  and  the  lines  between  nodes.  Each  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  target  model  must  then  be  represented  by  a  copy  of 
the  corresponding  SLAM  structure  that  is  fully  illustrated  in 
Chapter  v.  For  example,  each  host  has  the  same  structure  except 
for  certain  indexes  and  labels.  These  indexes  and  labels  must 
be  unique  for  each  host  and  identify  its  parent  node.  Simi- 
liarily,  each  node  must  be  represented  by  the  same  structures 
but  with  indexes  and  labels  that  are  unique  and  identify  it  as 
node  1  to  node  9. 

There  are  several  interfaces  between  the  SLAM  network  and 
the  discrete  event  file  which  require  branching  to  the  apro- 
priate  SLAM  network  structure  upon  entering  the  SLAM  network. 
These  branching  structures  are  also  very  straight  forward.  They 
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must  include  the  same  number  of  branches  as  the  number  of 


network  structures  they  branch  to.  For  example,  the  branching 
structure  to  the  server  structures  requires  a  statement  cor¬ 
responding  to  each  server  in  the  model. 

Several  other  network  structures  can  be  selected  by  the 
user  for  specific  models.  These  are  primiarily  the  controller 
loops  for  ring  and  bus  networks,  and  a  statistics  collection 
cycler.  The  loops  need  to  be  included  only  if  desired  in  the 
target  model.  The  statistics  collection  cycler  can  be  option¬ 
ally  inserted  to  provide  additional  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  part  of  the  network  to  generate  is  the 
SLAM  INTLC  statements.  These  statements  initialize  the  global 
SLAM  XX  variables.  The  syntax  and  position  of  these  statements 
are  illustrated  in  a  sample  SLAM  network  listing  included  in 
the  program  and  development  package  available  from  Major 
Seward.  The  choice  of  which  SLAM  XX  variable  to  include  is 
determined  by  the  user  directly  from  the  specifications  of  tnis 
chapter  or  the  quick  reference  list,  Appendix  B.  The  values,  of 
course,  are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  user.  The  values 
are,  of  course,  constrained  by  the  target  model,  and  possibly 
by  the  limits  of  the  SLAM  environment.  Models  which  generate  or 
require  large  numbers  of  entities  also  demand  a  large  alloca¬ 
tion  of  space  for  the  SLAM  environment.  The  user  should  make 
careful  estimates  of  the  target  model  requirements  and  behavior 
or  resort  to  trial  and  error. 

The  remaining  tasks  of  network  building  consist  of  gener¬ 
ating  the  SLAM  control  statements.  Pritsker  (11:552-556)  should 
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be  a  sufficient  reference  for  their  use  and  manipulation. 
Additionally,  a  SLAM  network  is  provided  by  the  author  in  the 
program  and  documentation  package  which  is  available  from  Major 
Seward.  That  network  should  illustrate  most  of  the  control 
statements  needed  by  most  users. 

Discrete  Event  File  Manipulation 

The  discrete  event  file  provided  by  the  author  is  a  large 
collection  of  subroutines.  The  comments  about  manipulating  them 
must  be  preceded  by  a  description  of  their  hierarchial  rela¬ 
tionships  . 

The  simulation  system  is  based  on  Program  MAIN  wnicn  c.*lls 
subroutine  SLAM.  In  the  combined  network-discrete  event  orien¬ 
tation  used  in  this  project,  subroutine  SLAM  is  invisible. 
However,  through  SLAM,  the  overall  simulation  is  driven  by  the 
entities  that  flow  through  the  SLAM  network.  From  the  SLAM 
network,  subroutine  EVENT  and  function  USERF  may  be  calleo 
directly.  Each  of  these  types  of  calls  involve  an  integer 
argument  that  specifies  the  specific  event  subroutine  or  the 
specific  user  function. 

The  EVENTS  consist  of  several  high-level  generalized 
subroutines  and  others  that  are  specific  to  one  of  the  three 
network  models.  The  generalized  subroutines  are  used  by  all 
models  and  may  call  down  several  levels  into  other  subroutines 
depending  on  global  choices  made  by  the  user.  The  model 
specific  EVENTS  are  often  more  cohesive  and  uncoupled  entities 
in  themselves.  They  generally  make  fewer  calls  into  other 
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subroutines.  Also  included  are  routines  for  diagnostics  and 
statistics  collection. 

The  SLAM  USERF  function  is  a  collection  of  indexed  func¬ 
tions.  They  are  generally  simple  functions  which  support  the 
SLAM  network.  Approximately  twenty  of  these  functions  are 
provided  by  the  author  in  the  Fortran  listing  that  is  part  of 
the  program  and  documentation  package.  They  are  used  most  often 
for  returning  activity  times  or  values  for  assignment  to  entity 
attributes.  There  are  also  a  few  that  return  a  decision  to  the 
SLAM  network  via  a  one  or  a  zero.  This  last  application  is  used 
when  the  logical  conditions  required  cannot  be  coded  in  SLAM 
network  statements. 

If  tne  user  can  model  all  requirements  with  the  provided 
specifications,  only  a  few  user  functions  will  need  minor 
modification.  However,  the  modeling  requirements  of  the  user 
may  force  more  modifications  to  the  file.  Changes  may  be  made 
through  changes  to  or  additions  of  user  functions.  Similiarily, 
changes  to  or  addition  of  EVENTS  or  their  subroutines  can  be 
made.  All  these  actions  are  done  through  a  text  editor. 

For  changes,  the  task  of  finding  the  appropriate  location 
may  be  significant.  A  review  of  the  documentation  of  subrou¬ 
tines  in  Appendix  A  and  the  following  instructions  for  addi¬ 
tions  will  help  the  user  find  his/her  way  through  the  file. 

User  functions  are  implemented  through  SLAM  USERF (IFN). 

For  every  integer  index  used  as  IFN,  there  is  a  jump  to  the 
label  for  the  corresponding  function.  So,  to  add  a  user  func¬ 
tion,  a  label  must  be  used  at  the  start  of  the  code  of  the 


added  function.  Also,  the  label  must  be  added  to  the  USERF  GOTO 
statement. 

Events  can  be  added  to  the  simulation  system  similarly. 
Subroutine  EVENT(I),  is  the  SLAM  mechanism  for  transfering 
control  from  the  network  EVENT  node(l)  to  the  actual  Fortran 
subroutine  corresponding  to  (I).  Subroutine  EVENT  is  structured 
as  USERF (IFN)  Out  each  event  is  not  in  EVENT,  but  called  from 
EVENT.  Thus,  for  additional  events  that  must  be  modeled,  the 
event  node  (I)  can  be  inserted  in  the  network,  and  the  Fortran 
code  for  I  can  be  invoked  through  EVENT. 

Major  rewriting  is  the  last  means  of  changing  the  discrete 
event  file.  It  is  the  most  difficult  and  hopefully,  least 
required.  It  should  only  be  done  if  the  user  model  cannot  b-a 
accommodated  by  the  structures  provided.  The  user  must  be 
comfortable  with  the  design  and  flow  of  the  base-line  program 
as  well  as  the  SLAM  language.  A  thorough  understanding  of  SLAM 
file  manipulation  in  general,  as  well  as  this  specific  imple¬ 
mentation,  is  essential  prior  to  any  redesign. 

The  author  would  advise  users  needing  major  design 
changes  to  use  this  program  as  a  reference,  and  build  a  new 
model  step-by-step. 

Input  File  Preparation 

This  file  is  used  to  provide  the  simulator  with  two  types 
of  data;  connectivity  data  for  mesh  models  only,  and 
node-to-node  distances  for  all  models. 

The  connectivity  of  the  mesh  models  must  be  provided  by 
giving  the  adjacent  node  numbers  for  each  node.  Figure  14. a 
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2,4, 0,0,0 
1,5, 0,0,0* 
4, 5, 0,0,0* 
1, 3, 5, 0,0* 
2, 3, 4, 0,0* 
0,3, 3, 3, 3** 
3,0, 3, 3, 3** 
3, 3,0, 3, 3** 
3, 3, 3,0, 3** 
3, 3, 3, 3,0** 


line  not  requi-ed  i  ) r 
non-MES4  models 


line  not  required  if 
propagation  delay  is 
specified  as  zero 


B.  INPUT  FILE  FOR  A.  ABOVE 


Figure  14.  Example  Network  and  Input  File. 
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represents  an  arbitrary  five  node  mesh  network  for  this  exam¬ 
ple.  The  corresponding  input  file  is  Figure  14. b.  The  first 
five  lines  of  Figure  14. b  correspond  to  the  N  (five)  nodes  of 
the  network.  Line  one  indicates  that  node  one  is  connected  to 
nodes  two  and  four.  Note  that  each  line  must  be  filled  with 
zeros  to  total  the  maximum  number  of  lines  possible  in  the 
simulation  system,  five.  For  non-mesh  models,  the  lines  con¬ 
taining  destination  nodes  are  not  required. 

The  node-to-node  distances  are  given  next  in  an  n  by  \ 
array.  A  line  for  each  of  the  N  nodes  must  provide  N  entries 
unless  the  network  propagation  delay  ( XX  f 16 ) )  is  initialized  tn 
zero.  If  the  user  has  thus  indicated  tnat  there  is  no  prjp  Ra¬ 
tion  delay  for  his  model,  no  lines  of  distances  are  r  mu 
required  by  the  simulator. 

Note,  however,  that  the  units  of  distance  must  b-'  o u  .  >- 
tible  with  the  propagation  delay.  The  models  used  to  dor.-.- 
strate  this  simulation  system  use  kilometers  and 
kilometers/msec . 

A  description  of  demonstration  model  development  is  given 
in  Appendix  C.  The  development  of  each  model  in  Appendix  d 
follows  the  outline  of  the  next  section. 

Discussion  of  Options 

All  of  the  options  in  the  following  discussion  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  user  in  the  base-line  program.  The  objective  of  the 
base-line  is  to  provide  a  point  of  origin  for  the  user  to 
observe  and  then  build  upon.  The  modeling  options  that  are 
included  are  either  commonly  used  or  easily  recognized.  They 
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were  selected  so  that  the  user  can  easily  conceptualize  what  is 
being  done  and  provide  a  strong  point  of  departure  for  subse¬ 
quent  additions  and  improvements. 

Several  observations  should  be  made  prior  to  enumeration 
of  the  options. 

1.  The  normal  SLAM  filing  system  constraints  put  an  upper 
limit  of  100  on  the  number  of  files  available.  As  a  result,  the 
network  has  been  designed  to  have  a  maximum  of  9  nodes,  a 
maximum  total  number  of  20  lines  and  a  maximum  total  number  of 
29  hosts. 

2.  The  base-line  model  uses  concentration  or  statistical 
multiplexing.  That  is  a  current  point  of  interest  in  the 
literature  and  for  the  author.  For  other  multiplexing  schemas, 
this  model  may  be  effective  only  for  analysis  at  a  high  level . 
For  some  users  models,  with  different  multiplexing  schemes,  the 
multiplexing  scheme  of  this  simulation  system  may  be  transpa¬ 
rent.  The  validation  or  proof  of  that  is  left  to  the  user. 

Note  that  concentration  may  be  an  awkward  concept  for  the 
bus  network.  The  node  that  is  connected  to  the  bus  is  a  con¬ 
centrator  for  the  hosts  if  there  is  more  than  one  host,  and  the 
node  concentrates  messages  from  other  nodes  to  the  host(s). 
However,  concentration  in  the  direction  toward  the  hosts  may  be 
meaningful  only  if  the  host-node  transfer  rate  is  slower  than 
the  transmission  rate  on  the  bus. 

3.  Regardless  of  multiplexing  scheme  or  other  options, 
SLAM  offers  the  specification  of  multiple  identical  servers  for 
each  activity.  The  user  may  take  advantage  of  that  for  circuits 
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with  many  channels  or  other  modeling  characteristics.  Although 
not  used  by  the  author,  multiple  parallel  identical  servers  can 
be  specified  for  any  activity  in  SLAM. 

4.  Note  lastly,  the  author  has  referred  to  communications 
between  host  and  node  as  transfer,  and  communication  between 
nodes  as  transmission.  That  convention  is  intended  to  avoid 
ambiguities  and  enhance  conceptualization. 

Once  again,  the  objective  of  the  base-line  simulation 
package  is  to  provide  the  base  for  user  modeling.  For  furtner 
addition  of  options  or  capabilities,  it  provides  a  point  of 
origin  to  build  upon. 

The  logical  flow  of  the  program  was  shown  in  Figures  5  :: 
12,  The  control  arrows  of  those  figures  can  be  conceived  a.; 
entry  point  of  the  options  provided.  Refe-ence  to  the  figutr 
may  be  helpful  while  reviewing  the  Global,  Node,  and  Host 
options.  The  reader  should  be  warned  that  the  enumerat ion  -.hat 
follows  is  detailed  and  lengthy.  Readers  generally  familiar 
with  computer  networks  may  be  able  to  recognize  the  options 
directly  from  the  quick  reference  list  of  Appendix  B.  If  not, 
the  outline  of  Appendix  B  coincides  with  the  outline  to  follow 
for  cross  referencing. 

A.  Global  Options .  Several  specifications  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  general  network  topology  selected.  Table  1  illus¬ 
trates  which  are  meaningful  choices  for  the  remaining  global 
options . 

1.  Topology.  The  user  must  specify  distributed,  ring  or 
bus  ( XX ( 33 ) =1 , 2 , or  3  respectively).  Once  that  choice  is  made, 
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Topology  Choice 

Speci f ications 

MESH 

RING 

BO’S 

Concentrat ion 

A 

A 

A 

Routing 

SP 

N/A 

N/A 

Node  7_,atency 

N/A 

SP 

N/A 

Network  Access 

N/A 

SP 

SP 

CSMA/CD 

N/A 

N/A 

SP 

Slot  Length 

N/A 

N/A 

SP 

Max  Prop  Delay 

N/A 

N/H 

C'  ■’ ' 

Min  Packet  Spacing 

N/A 

N/A 

SP 

Message  Protocols 

SP-all 

SP-al 1 

SP-all 

Link  Protocols 

SP- ( below ) 

SP- ( below ) 

SP  -  ;  be',  a* 

Negative  ACK 

SP 

N/A 

s  ? 

Retransmit  T-out 

SP 

SP 

SP 

Hold  T-out 

SP 

N/A 

N  .. 

Immed .  Error 

SP 

N/A 

N/A 

Node  Queueing  Max 

N/A 

SP 

SP 

_ 

LEGEND:  A  -  always  present  in  simulation  system 

SP  -  must  be  specified 
N/A  -  not  applicable  to  topology  choice 


Table  1.  Specifications  Based  on  Topology  Choice 
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several  other  choices  must  be  made  based  on  the  topology 
choice.  The  distributed  network  must  be  assigned  the  routing 
choice  (paragraph  2  below).  The  bus  and  ring  networks  must  each 
be  assigned  a  network  access  scheme  and  several  other  specifi¬ 
cations  (paragraph  3  and  4  below). 

2.  Routing.  (XX(53)  and  XX(54))  The  actual  algorithms 
used  are  implemented  automatically.  The  choice  required  here  is 
either  fixed  or  adaptive  routing  in  the  distributed  network. 

The  distributed  network  routing  algorithm  is  a  shortest 
path  algorithm  based  on  Schwartz  (15:237-243).  Structured 
English  for  the  algorithm  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  speciric  data  structures  used  are  shown  graphically 
in  Figure  15.  The  fixed  routing  scheme  is  implemented  in  the 
SLAM  1NTLC  subroutine  by  executing  the  algorithm  for  each  node. 
The  weight  table,  in  this  case  is  initialized  to  one's  to  give 
essentially  a  minimum-hop  result.  In  all  cases,  the  result  is 
stored  in  the  NEXTIN  array. 

A  SLAM  network  cycler  is  provided  to  call  subroutine 
ROUTER  which  implements  a  modest  adaptive  routine  scheme.  This 
scheme  is  based  on  weighting  the  lines  to  adjacent  nodes 
according  to  the  server  queue  lengths  to  the  respective  lines. 
When  called  periodically  from  the  SLAM  network,  subroutine 
ROUTER  updates  the  weight  table  for  each  node  by  the  queue 
lengths  times  a  factor  given  by  SLAM  XX(53).  The  minimum  path 
algorithm  (executed  by  subroutine  MINPrtTd)  is  then  used  to 
update  the  routing  decisions.  The  time  period  between  calls  to 
subroutine  ROUTER  is  given  by  SLAM  XX(54).  Specification  of 
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Figure  15.  Distr  ibut  •'d  Network  Koui  i  ug  Algorithm  Dat.i  Structures. 


r 


XX(53)=0  is  necessary  to  disable  this  adaptive  routing  scheme. 
The  resulting  routing  scheme  is  fixed  minimum-hop  routing. 

The  above  scheme  is  based  on  information  local  to  each 
node,  its  own  queue  lengths.  More  elaborate  schemes  could  be 
implemented  with  only  two  significant  additions.  A  SLAM  network 
clock  could  periodically  cause  each  node  to  create  "control" 
packets  which  would  carry  weight  updates  for  neighbor  nodes. 

Tne  control  packet  would  have  to  be  assigned  a  new  packet  type 
for  processing  in  subroutine  RECVPKT.  That  processing  would  be 
no  more  than  updating  the  weight  table  of  the  receiving  node 
and  executing  the  minimum  path  algorithm.  However,  the  simula¬ 
tion  system  would  be  burdened  with  the  requirement  for  more 
entity  attributes  and  thus  overhead. 

3.  Ring  Options.  Each  of  the  following  must  be  specified 
for  ring  networks  only. 

a.  Node  latency  (XX(18)).  The  delay  experienced  az 
each  node  must  be  specified  in  data  units  such  as  bits. 

b.  Network  Access  Scheme  (XX(38)).  This  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  right  of  the  server  to  become  active.  This 
option  doesn't  apply  to  MESH  networks  in  this  system  because 
the  server  may  begin  transmitting  a  packet  as  soon  as  the 
server  is  idle.  The  ring  networks  and  bus  networks  have  a  great 
variety  of  network  access  schemes.  This  simulation  system 
provides  two  options  for  each. 

1.  Ring 

a.  Token  (XX(38)=1).  This  scheme  requires 
that  the  server  be  in  possession  of  a  "token"  before  transmit- 
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ting  packets  that  originate  at  that  node.  Packets  that  are 

already  circulating  around  the  ring  may  continue.  Once  packets 

reach  their  destination,  they  still  continue  in  their  entirety 
around  the  ring  as  ring  acknowledgements  until  they  reach  their 
origin.  At  that  point,  if  no  errors  were  detected,  the  packet 
copy  in  the  retransmission  queue  is  discarded.  If  errors  exist, 
the  packet  will  be  retransmitted.  This  scheme  is  similar  to 
many  token  rings  and  models  the  Newhall  loop  described  by 
Jaf ar i  ( 9 ) . 

b.  Slotted  ( XX ( 38 ) =2 ) .  The  communication 
space  (in  time)  is  divided  into  fixed  time  slots.  Each  slot  is 

long  enough  to  transit  one  full  data  packet.  Each  node  may 

place  a  data  packet  that  it  originates  in  the  next  time  slot 
available  for  transmission.  As  in  the  token  scheme,  packets 
already  circulating  in  a  slot  may  continue  to  travel  around  the 
ring.  This  scheme  is  typical  of  slotted  rings  and  models  the 
Pierce  loop  also  described  by  Jafari  (9). 

4.  Bus  Options.  Each  of  the  following  must  be  specified 
for  bus  networks  only. 

a.  CSMA/CD  (XX(51)).  The  Carrier-Sense-Multiple- 
Access/Collision  Detection  protocol  is  selected  with  XX(51)=1, 
otherwise  assign  XX(51)=0. 

b.  Network  Access  Scheme.  There  are  two  basic 
schemes  available  in  the  base-line  program.  First,  a  bus  with 
an  arbitration  scheme  based  on  a  random  delay  is  selected  with 
XX ( 47 ) =1 .  In  this  model,  a  node  which  has  a  packet  ready  for 
transmission  may  immediately  check  the  bus  and  transmit  without 
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delay.  If  the  bus  is  busy,  the  node  goes  into  a  waiting  period 
until  its  next  try.  The  waiting  period  for  this  option  is 
generated  in  USERF(16). 

The  second  bus  model  available  uses  a  slotted 
scheme  with  (XX(47)=2).  In  this  model,  a  slot  is  defined  by  the 
user  as  the  approximate  packet  transmission  time  used  in  the 
network.  In  this  model,  the  channel  time  is  broken  up  into 
segments  (slots)  which  are  the  length  of  a  packet  transmission 
time.  Each  node  may  begin  transmission  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  slot,  this  can  be  used  to  model  networks  similar  to  slotted 
ALOHA  (6:162-164). 

The  slotted  bus  is  implemented  so  that  nodei  beg  Li 
transmission  at  the  same  time.  To  make  this  model  work  the 
input  file  node  to  node  distances  may  need  to  be  manipulated 
somewhat.  If  packets  must  be  timed  to  arrive  at  nodes  in  tne 
same  slot  time  regardless  of  origin,  then  the  node  to  node 
distances  must  all  be  equal.  In  that  way,  the  integrity  of  tne 
slotted  system  is  kept  intact.  Otherwise,  a  very  elaborate 
timing  scheme  for  beginning  transmission  times  must  be 
developed  to  get  the  advantages  of  the  slotted  system. 

1.  Slot  length  (XX(50)).  This  must  be  specified 
for  slotted  models  using  time  units  consistent  with  other 
specif ications . 

2.  Maximum  propagation  delay  on  the  bus  (XX(52)). 

This  is  specified  to  aid  the  Fortran  subroutines  in  some 

decision  making  for  efficiency. 


3.  Minimum  packet  spacing  (XX(48)).  This  must  be 
specified  for  bus  models  using  a  random  delay  scheme.  It  is  the 
minimum  interval  of  time  between  the  end  of  transmission  of  a 
packet  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  packet  transmission. 

5.  Message  Protocols.  Tnese  are  options  designed  to 
allow  the  user  to  define  the  size  and  format  of  messages  uni 
packets . 

a.  Message  lengths  are  generated  in  USERFtl  or  It. 

The  call  to  USERF  for  message  length  is  currently  made  from 
subroutine  MAKPKTS.  Both  of  these  user  functions  use  an  expo¬ 
nential  distribution  with  mean  giv.u  by  XX(25)  to  return  the 
message  length. 

b.  Maximum  message  length  is  specified  by  XX' 21).  it 
is  implemented  only  in  USERF(7).  (USERFtl)  returns  message 
lengths  with  no  upper  bound.) 

c.  Packet  Length.  This  is  normally  a  constant  upper 
bound  and  is  given  by  XX(23).  It  is  used  as  a  maximum  data 
length  of  packets  before  the  compression  function  is  applied 
and  before  the  packet  overhead  is  added  to  the  packet. 

d.  Packet  Overhead.  This  is  intended  to  lump  to¬ 
gether  all  header,  trailer,  and  other  overhead  information  in 
each  packet.  It  is  a  constant  defined  by  XX(24).  It  is  also 
used  for  the  total  packet  length  of  acknowledgements  (excluding 
ring  acknowledgements). 

e.  Compression  Function.  A  compression  function  is 
applied  to  the  data  portion  of  the  packets  at  the  originating 
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host.  It  is  reversed  at  the  destination  host.  The  compression 
function  is  a  percentage  given  by  XX (29). 

f.  Message  Arrival  Process  (XX(20)).  A  basic  choice 
must  be  made  concerning  the  nature  of  arrivals.  A  process  using 
an  interarrival  rate  is  used  when  XX(20)=1.  (Reference  host 
option  1  to  follow.)  With  XX(20)=Q,  message  creations  at  a  host 
are  not  allowed  until  the  previous  message  is  completely 
admitted  into  the  corresponding  network  node.  (Reference  host 
option  2  to  follow. ) 

6.  Link  Protocols.  The  link  protocols  are  given  to 
provide  several  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  errors  in  the 
transmission  process.  All  of  the  following  options  are  imple¬ 
mented  with  SLAM  XX  variables  initialized  by  INfLC  statements. 

a.  Negative  Acknowledgements  (XX (31)).  Thes 3  are 
simply  used  or  not  used  depending  on  the  user's  specification. 
XX ( 3 1 )  must  be  initialized  to  1  to  use  this  option,  0  other¬ 
wise.  Not  applicable  to  ring  networks. 

b.  Retransmission  time-out. 

1.  Most  models  specify  this  time  with  XX(14).  It 
is  the  amount  of  time  that  the  node  holds  a  copy  of  a  packet 
without  receiving  a  node-to-node  acknowledgement.  If  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  is  received  before  the  time-out,  the  packet  is 
removed.  If  no  acknowledgement  has  been  received  and  the 
time-out  occurs,  the  packet  is  requeued  for  transmission. 

2.  Non-CSMA/CD  models  use  a  retransmission  time 
from  a  uniform  distribution.  The  retransmission  time  generated 
for  these  models  is  used  by  the  SLAM  network  the  same  way  as  in 
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other  models.  The  distribution  is  defined  by  XX(56)  and  XX(55) 
which  are  used  as  the  high  and  low  ends  of  a  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  respectively. 

c.  The  hold  time-out  (XX(13))  is  used  only  in  dis¬ 
tributed  topologies.  It  is  similar  to  the  retransmission  time 
out  except  that  it  applies  to  packets  that  have  been  removed 
from  the  retransmit  queue  and  placed  in  the  hold  queue.  The 
hold  time-out  is  usually  longer  than  the  retransmit  time-out 
because  an  end  to  end  acknowledgement  is  required  to  remove 
packets  from  the  hold  queue.  If  an  end-to-end  acknowledgement t 
is  received,  the  copy  on  hold  is  discarded,  otherwise,  it  is 
retransmitted  when  hold  time-out  occurs. 

d.  Immediate  error  detection  XXC32)).  Tnis  opt:  v: 
is  meaningful  in  distributed  models  that  use  negative  ac'<.:v_- 
edgements.  If  immediate  detection  is  specified,  XX(32)=1, 
negative  acknowledgements  must  also  be  specified.  The  i  Tired :  s  t 
error  detection  option  will  cause  the  receiving  node  to  inr,o- 
diately  generate  and  queue  for  transmission  a  negative  ac¬ 
knowledgment  as  soon  as  an  error  is  detected. 

7.  Flow  Control.  This  refers  to  the  controls  used  to 
keep  the  network  from  overloading.  Tnis  is  done  primiarily  by 
limiting  inputs  to  a  node  and  controlling  the  priority  of 
packets.  Inputs  to  a  node  can  come  from  three  sources:  other 
network  nodes,  hosts  at  that  particular  node,  and  from  the  node 
itself,  (acknowledgements  and  control  packets).  These  flow 
control  options  are  primarily  used  to  control  inputs  from  the 
host.  Data  units  are  not  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  to  follow. 
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The  user  may  use  any  data  unit  base  as  long  as  the  data  rates 
in  other  specification  are  consistent  with  them. 

a.  Minimum  buffer  level  of  data  units  for  message 
creation  (XX(36)).  This  option  is  not  only  a  flow  control 
feature  but  also  a  simulation  program  protection  mechanism.  It 
controls  the  number  of  entities  in  the  system  from  an  exces  5  i.  .’e 
source  of  message  creations.  In  other  words,  it  prevents  a  host 
message  creation  from  occurring  if  the  associated  node  buffer 
falls  below  the  specified  level.  This  option  can  be  made  nil  De¬ 
selecting  XX ( 36 ) =0 . 

b.  Maximum  number  of  packets  queued  for  entry  to  a 
node  (XX( 45)).  This  specification  causes  the  denial  of  a 
message  creation  if  there  are  an  excessive  number  of  packets 
already  queued  awaiting  node  entry.  This  specification  is  a 
simulation  system  protection  feature  as  well  as  a  modeling 
option.  Lack  of  control  in  this  area  could  lead  to  an  explos.^r. 
of  packets  in  the  SLAM  filing  system.  This  option  can  be  made 
nil  by  choosing  an  unreasonably  large  number  of  packets. 

c.  Minimum  buffer  level  required  after  packet  admis¬ 
sion  (XX<  37 ) ) .  This  is  used  as  a  condition  for  packet  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  node  from  a  host.  If,  after  a  packet  is  admitted,  the 
buffer  level  would  fall  below  this  minimum,  entry  is  denied  and 
the  packet  is  queued  for  entry.  This  option  can  be  made  nil  be 
selecting  XX(37)=0. 

d.  Maximum  number  of  packets  in  a  node  for  a  given 
destination  node  (XX(46H.  This  specification  combines  with 
the  previous  specification  to  result  in  the  overall  condition 
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for  packet  admission  to  a  node  from  a  host.  It  is  similiar  to  a 
window  size  in  virtual  channel  protocols.  If  there  exists  this 
maximum  number  of  packets  in  the  node  which  are  routed  to  the 
same  destination  as  the  packet  seeking  admission,  that  packet 
will  not  be  admitted.  This  option  can  be  made  nil  by  choosing 
an  unreasonably  large  number  of  packets. 

e.  Priority  scheme.  This  option  is  based  on  an 
integer  "packet  type"  attribute  that  is  assigned  to  each 
packet.  The  acknowledgements  are  assigned;  negative=4,  end  to 
end=3,  and  node  to  node=2.  Data  packets  are  assigned  1.  This 
option  can  be  implemented  by  specifying  a  priority  on  the 
server  files  that  represent  queues  for  admission  to  a  node. 
Highest  valae  of  packet-type  first  is  implemented  through  a 
SLAM  priority  statement  for  each  appropriate  file.  The  SLAM 
network  in  the  program  and  documentation  package  uses  such 
priority  statments.  Absence  of  the  priority  statements  results 
in  a  FIFO  (no  priority)  scheme. 

f.  Node  server  queueing  maximum  (XX(44)).  This 
specification  is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  packets  that  may  be 
queued  up  for  the  node's  server  (ring  and  bus  models  only).  A 
low  number  will  reduce  the  number  that  will  be  queued,  however, 
the  number  specified  may  still  be  exceeded  in  the  current 
implementation.  The  requeueing  of  packets  from  the  retransmit 
and  hold  queues  is  not  constrained  by  this  option. 

8.  Propagation  delay  of  media  (XX(16)).  This  is  usually 
most  significant  in  bus  networks.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the 
other  models  where  its  significance  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
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other  specifications  given  by  the  user.  Once  again,  it  must  be 
given  in  units  consistent  with  the  distances  given  in  the  input 
file  and  the  rates  given  in  the  other  speci f icatipns .  For 
models  that  do  not  require  any  modeling  of  propagation  delay, 
initialize  XX(16)  to  zero. 

9.  Error  Function  (XX(30)).  This  is  specified  as  the 
probability  of  a  transmission  error  in  a  packet.  The  transmit¬ 
ting  node  uses  that  probability  to  randomly  select  packets  that 
it  will  mark  with  an  error.  The  receiving  node  will  note  the 
error,  discard  the  packet  and  generate  acknowledgements  as 
specified  in  the  line  protocols.  The  ring  network  is  a  special 
case  which  continues  to  circulate  the  packet  around  the  ring 
with  or  without  errors. 

10.  Encryption  rate  (XX(10)).  This  is  specified  in  th- 
data  unit/time  unit  base  of  the  model  and  is  used  to  generate  a 
processing  delay  in  the  hosts  at  both  ends. 

B.  Host  Options .  These  options  are  the  speci f icat ions 
that  represent  host  processes.  In  the  base-line  they  are 
actually  handled  in  a  global  fashion.  User  tailoring  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  special  non-homogeneous  host  characteristics. 

1.  Message  interarrival  time.  For  models  specifying 
XX(20)=1,  this  option  is  given  by  USEFp(17  or  18).  Which  user 
function  to  be  used  must  be  specified  in  each  SLAM  network  host 
structure.  Additionally,  XX(17)  must  b:  specified  in  either 
case.  USERF ( 17 )  returns  a  constant  interarrival  time  given  by 
XX(17).  USERF(18)  returns  an  interarrival  rate  from  a  poission 
process  that  uses  XX(17)  as  the  mean  interrival  time. 
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2.  Message  regeneration  control  (XX(15  and  39)).  For 
models  specifying  XX(20)=0,  additional  control  must  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  delays. 

Following  node  acceptance  of  the  last  data  packet  of  a 
message,  a  delay  given  by  XX(15)  is  given  to  prevent  automati¬ 
cally  filling  the  buffers  of  the  network  nodes.  If  a  simulation 
run  is  desired  with  a  maximum  load,  XX(15)  should  be  initia¬ 
lized  a  small  value.  Such  a  run  may  require  vast  amounts  of 
computer  memory  resource  to  hold  all  the  SLAM  entities  that 
would  be  created.  Inadequate  flow  control  specifications  would 
result  in  SLAM  termination  for  inadequate  file  space. 

Following  suppression  of  a  message  creation,  a  delay  prior 
to  the  next  creation  attempt  can  also  be  specified  by  XX<39,. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  endless  loop  that  could  occur 
if  a  message  is  suppressed. 

3.  Host-node  transfer  rate  (XX (11)).  This  is  specified 
in  data  unit/time  unit  and  is  used  to  generate  the  transfer 
rate  in  both  directions. 

4.  Node  to  host  delay  (XX(57)).  This  is  intended  to 
model  a  time  delay  such  as  an  interrupt  or  ready  signal  that 
must  be  experienced  before  a  host  will  accept  a  message  from 
the  node.  This  time  is  added  to  the  node-host  transfer  time  in 
USERF( 12 ) . 

5.  Destination  distribution.  Ir.  the  current  implementa¬ 
tion,  this  time  is  randomly  determined  in  subroutine  MAKPKTS. 
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C.  Node  Options 

1.  Number  of  nodes  (XX(26)).  The  number  of  nodes  in  the 
network  must  be  specified  in  this  SLAM  XX  variable  as  well  as 
in  the  network  building  process  by  inserting  the  appropriate 
number  of  SLAM  network  structures. 

2.  Maximum  number  of  hosts.  The  number  of  hosts  is 
derived  by  the  number  of  host  SLAM  network  structures.  No  XX 
variable  specification  is  necessary.  This  total  number  of  noses 
is  limited  by  the  SLAM  files  required  for  queueing  messages 
awaiting  transfer  to  the  host  from  the  node.  A  total  of  29  are 
possible  but  that  many  have  not  been  tested. 

3.  Maximum  number  of  outgoing  lines  per  node  CK\(/7>). 
This  is  a  global  specif  ication  of  the  maximum  number  of  lio-~- 
that  any  particular  node  may  have.  The  maximum  allowed  for 
specification  is  five.  Each  node  may  then  have  no  more  chan 
this  maximum  number  of  lines  specified.  ( Speci  f  icat  ions  j  ?r 
than  one  are  meaningful  only  for  MESH  models.) 

4.  Line  specifications. 

a.  Transmission  rate  (XX(12)).  This  is  given  glo¬ 
bally  at  this  time  in  (data  unit/time  unit). 

b.  Physical  length.  This  information  must  be  matched 
with  propagation  delay  to  give  a  meaningful  model.  It  must  be 
provided  in  the  input  file  prepared  by  the  user  which  also 
provides  destination  nodes  for  each  line. 

c.  Destination  node.  This  is  the  receiving  end  of 


the  line. 


5.  Buffer  capacity  of  each  node  (XX(l-9)  or  XX(35)).  The 
base-line  provides  homogeneous  assignment  of  this  resource  via 
XX(35).  For  non-homogenous  assignment,  XX ( 1  through  number  of 
nodes)  must  be  specified  and  subroutine  INTLC  must  be  modified. 

Summary 

This  chapter  should  give  the  user  an  overall  perspective 
from  which  to  view  this  simulation  system.  The  user  should 
evaluate  his/her  modeling  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
options  given  in  this  chapter.  An  appraisal,  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  simulation  system  for  a  particular  application  can  then 
be  made.  If  the  user  view  is  black  box,  then  it  certainly 
should  be  used.  If  the  user  modeling  requirements  force  a  wtite 
box  view,  a  closer  examination  of  the  structure  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  system  should  be  made  before  proceeding.  Fj: tier 
structural  definition  of  the  SLAM  network  portion  of  this 
simulation  system  is  given  in  Chapter  V. 
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The  SLAM  network  portion  of  this  simulation  program  is  a 
collection  of  largely  disjoint  networks.  Each  of  these  network 
fragments  represent  either  a  part  of  the  overall  network 
structure,  a  branching  mechanism,  or  a  timing  loop.  Examples  of 
each  may  be  noted  in  the  figures  to  follow.  For  example.  Figure 
17  represents  the  structure  for  a  host  message  generator. 

Figure  18  represents  a  branching  structure  to  control  the  next 
message  creations.  Figure  30  represents  the  timing  loop  for  the 
slotted  bus  controller. 

Many  figures  include  EVENT  nodes.  Each  EVENT  number 
corresponds  to  a  Fortran  subroutine  which  is  noted  for  each 
EVENT  node  on  each  diagram.  A  detailed  description  of  each 
subroutine  is  given  in  the  Documentation  of  Appendix  A. 

However,  the  appendix  to  Chapter  V  is  a  condensed  documentation 
package  oF  EVENT  subroutines  only.  It  provides  a  concise 
statement  of  the  function  of  each  EVENT  subroutine  for  quick 
reference  from  Figures  17  through  31. 

SEQUENCE 

The  order  of  presentation  of  these  diagrams  is  given  as 
sequentially  as  possible.  The  sequence  generally  follows  the 
path  of  data  from  message  creation,  packet  flow  through  the 
network,  and  message  transfer  to  the  destination  host.  Sequen¬ 
tiality  is  interrupted  somewhat  by  the  branching  structures 


that  are  included  next  to  the  diagrams  that  they  branch  to  and 
from. 

PROGRAM  CONNECTIVITY  AND  SLAM  NETWORK  FLOW 

Although  the  SLAM  network  fragments  are  disjoint,  the 
simulation  program  is  connected  via  the  EVENT  and  ENTER  nodes. 
The  data  path  in  the  network  usually  stops  at  an  EVENT  node.  At 
an  EVENT  node,  control  is  transfered  to  the  event  and  its 
associated  subroutines  which  generally  return  control  to  the 
SLAM  network  via  the  ENTER  nodes.  However,  as  noticable  in 
several  diagrams,  the  control  path  may  continue  right  through 
an  EVENT  node.  In  that  case,  entities  continue  to  flow  through 
the  exit  of  the  EVENT  node  to  other  network  activities  or 
nodes . 

Figure  16  provides  a  simple  introduction  to  some  SLAM 
network  nodes  and  activites.  It  is  designed  solely  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  flow  of  entities  through  the  network  and  not  model 
anything  specific.  The  following  discussion  describes  the  flow 
of  entities  through  Figure  16. 

Entities  flow  through  the  CREATE  node  whenever  an  entity 
enters  it  from  somewhere  else  in  the  network.  Additionally,  as 
typical  in  this  project,  an  entity  is  created  at  time  zero  as  a 
seed  to  get  things  going.  As  soon  as  an  entity  arrives  or  is 
created  it  flows  over  activity  1.  Activities  1-3,5  and  6  are 
regular  activities  and  can  carry  an  "infinite"  number  of 
entities . 

By  contrast,  and  looking  ahead,  activity  4  is  a  service 
activity.  As  typical  in  this  project,  it  is  defaulted  to  handle 
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only  one  entity  at  a  time.  Additional  entities  that  flow  into 
the  QUEUE  node  are  filed  in  file  1  until  activity  4  is  idle. 
When  activity  4  is  idled,  entities  in  file  1  are  automatically 
started  on  activity  4. 

Returning  to  activity  1,  entities  flow  into  the  ASSIGN 
node.  Attribute  one  of  that  entity  is  assigned  the  current 
value  of  XX(1)  and  is  committed  to  activity  2.  When  entities 
complete  activity  2,  EVENT  1  causes  a  Fortran  subroutine  to  be 
executed  with  the  SLAM  ATRIB  array  assigned  with  the  attributes 
of  the  entity  that  flowed  into  EVENT  1.  Once  the  discrete  event 
subroutine  has  completed  execution,  an  entity  with  the  SLAM 
ATRIB  array  is  committed  to  activity  3. 

Entities  completing  activity  4  enter  the  GOON  node  for 
branching.  If  condition  1  is  true,  the  entitiy  is  started  on 
activity  5.  If  condition  2  is  true,  a  copy  of  the  same  entity 
is  committed  to  activity  6. 

Entities  completing  activity  5  enter  the  AWAIT  node  that 
represents  GATE  1.  This  project  operates  GATES  in  a  continu¬ 
ously  closed  state.  Entities  entering  the  AWAIT  node  are  filed 
in  file  2.  If  the  gate  is  never  opened,  the  only  way  for 
entities  to  leave  file  two  is  through  discrete  event  subrou¬ 
tines.  That  is  the  mechanism  used  throughout  this  project. 

The  TERM  node  is  shown  to  illustrate  that  if  GATE  1  was 
opened,  the  entities  in  file  2  would  be  lost  to  the  system. 

The  preceeding  discussion  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  It 
should,  however,  serve  to  aid  users  to  follow  the  discussion  of 
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Figures  17  through  31.  Pritsker  (11)  should  be  consulted  for 
greater  detail  and  questions  generated  by  the  reader. 

DIAGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 

1.  Host  Message  Generation  (FIGURE  17).  Each  host-node 
pair  requires  this  structure  to  represent  the  message  genera¬ 
tion  process.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  structure  is  the 
conditional  branch  back  to  the  next  message  creation  when 
unrestricted  message  generation  is  used.  If  message  generation 
is  independent  of  the  previous  message  handling,  this  branch  is 
taken  to  give  the  message  interarrival  time.  USERF(  )  is 
unspecified  in  this  general  diagram  to  illustrate  that  any 
interarrival  process  or  distribution  can  be  specified  easily  in 
a  user  function.  The  call  to  USERF  can  also  be  replaced  by  a 
SLAM  XX  variable. 

If  message  generation  depends  on  node  acceptance  of  the 
previous  message,  entities  are  entered  into  the  network  for 
branching  back  to  the  appropriate  message  generation  process 
via  Branching  for  Creating  Next  Message  (Figure  18). 

In  all  cases,  the  message  entity  is  also  committed  to  an 
activity  flowing  to  an  ASSIGN  node  for  several  attribute 
assignments  to  the  message.  Then,  the  message  enters  the  EVENT 
node  for  MAKPKTS. 

From  this  point  in  the  discussion,  reference  to  an  entity 
may  be  referred  to  by  the  expression  message  or  packet  if  the 
entity  represents  a  message  or  packet.  Entity  will  normally  be 
used  otherwise.  Additionally,  note  that  reference  to  an  entity 
starting  and  stopping  an  activity  may  be  referred  to  as  flowing 
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to  the  next  node.  The  SLAM  network  rules  of  sequence  allow  the 
entity  to  flow  from  one  node  sequentially  to  the  next  without 
an  activity  specified  in  between.  Thus  the  generality  of 
description  is  enhanced. 

2.  Branching  for  creating  Next  Message  (Figure  18).  This 
structure  is  used  only  when  message  creation  depends  on  the 
previous  message's  acceptance  into  the  network  node.  The  normal 
entry  point  is  ENTER  node  8.  Entities  arrive  there  from  sub¬ 
routines  CKAOMT  and  ADBRANH  when  a  packet  has  been  accepted 
into  a  node.  An  activity  providing  a  user-specified  delay  is 
encountered  prior  to  arrival  at  GOON  node  RECR.  If  the  packet 
was  the  last  data  packet  of  the  previous  message,  then  the 
appropriate  branching  is  taken  starting  at  GOON  node  CRCK  to 
the  same  originating  host  creation  process.  The  remaining 
branching  consists  of  GOON  nodes  and  activities  that  jump  to 
the  appropriate  labels  back  to  the  originating  host  creation 
process. 

ENTER  node  9  is  used  in  a  special  case.  If  the  flow 
control  constraints  are  exercised  in  subroutine  MAKPKT  to 
suppress  a  message  when  the  corresponding  node  buffer  falls 
below  a  specified  level,  then  ENTER  node  9  is  used.  Similiar  to 
the  above  case,  a  user-specified  delay  is  encountered  by 
entities  flowing  over  the  activity  to  GOON  node  CROK. 

3.  Processing  for  Entry  to  Node  (Figure  19).  Packets 
enter  this  structure  from  subroutines  MAKPKTS,  GNEGNAK,  and 


GENACKS . 


FIGURE  18.  Branching  For  Creating  Next  Message. 


Data  packets  entered  from  MAKPKTS  are  branched  from  a  GOON 
node  to  a  QUEME  node  for  a  processing  delay  such  as  encryption. 
The  packets  flow  over  an  encryption  delay  activity  to  an  ASSIGN 
node  to  have  their  packet  length  updated  with  packet  overhead. 
They  then  flow  to  Event  8  where  a  decision  on  node  entry  is 
made  and  stored  in  packet  attribute  (13). 

Acknowledgement  packets  from  subroutines  GNEGNAK  and 
GENACKS  flow  directly  to  Event  8  from  the  first  GOON  node. 
Acknowledgements  thus  bypass  queueing  and  delay  for  processing. 
The  acknowledgements  are  routed  through  this  structure  to  show 
that  they  must  be  constrained  by  the  same  resources  as  data 
packets  and  to  save  SLAM  filing  resources. 

Regardless  of  packet  type,  the  packets  flow  to  GOON  node 
BRX  to  test  ATRIB( 13 )  for  branching  according  to  the  decision 
that  was  made  in  EVENT  8.  If  the  packet  may  not  enter  the 
network  node,  it  flows  to  AWAIT  node  AWTX  which  is  a  closed 
gate.  It  is  filed  until  future  discrete  events  remove  it. 
Alternately,  packets  that  may  enter  the  network  node  are 
branched  over  an  activity  that  leads  to  Node  Acceptance  of 
Packets  (Figure  21). 

4.  Branching  of  Packets  into  Node  (Figure  20).  Subrou¬ 
tine  CKADMT  enters  packets  into  ENTER  node  7.  CKADMT  is  called 
when  buffer  resources  are  changed  in  a  subroutine.  CKADMT 
evaluates  packets  waiting  in  the  AWAIT  node  of  Figure  19  for 
node  admission.  If  entry  is  allowed,  the  packet  is  removed  from 
the  AWAIT  node  file  and  then  entered  in  ENTER  node  7.  The 
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Figure  20.  Branching  of  Packets  Into  Node. 


packet  then  flows  to  a  GOON  node  which  branches  it  to  the  host 
node  transfer  process  of  Figure  21. 

5.  Node  Acceptance  of  Packets  (Figure  21).  Packets  enter 
this  structure  from  Figures  (19  and  20)  to  start  the  host-node 
transfer.  GOON  node  ADX  is  used  to  route  acknowledgements 
around  the  transfer  activity.  The  time  of  node  entry  of  the 
packet  is  assigned,  and  the  packet  flows  to  EVENT  node  1, 
subroutine  QUETOTX. 

6.  Server  Queueing  and  Starting  (Figure  22).  Packets 
enter  this  structure  from  subroutine  QUETOTX.  The  packet  flows 
to  Event  24,  subroutine  FILEPKT,  which  enters  the  packet  in  the 
appropriate  server  file.  An  entity  returns  from  EVENT  24  to 
flow  to  an  ASSIGN  node  for  all  models  but  ring  models.  The 
ASSIGN  node  is  used  to  assign  SLAM  integer  variable  II  with  the 
number  of  packets  in  the  server  queue  that  the  packet  is  filed. 
(II  is  used  to  provide  an  integer  argument  to  SLAM  function 
NNQ.  ) 

If  the  network  is  a  bus  model  and  the  packet  just  filed  by 
EVENT  24  is  the  only  packet  on  file,  EVENT  15,  subroutine 
BUSTART  is  called.  For  mesh  models,  EVENT  11,  subroutine 
STARTTX,  is  called.  BUSTART  and  STARTTX  are  both  mechanisms  for 
determining  if  transmission  should  be  started.  They  also  get  a 
packet  from  the  appropriate  file  and  start  it  if  starting 
conditions  are  met.  (Ring  models  depend  on  timing  loops  that 
call  controller  subroutines  to  perform  these  functions.) 

7.  Reentry  Into  Network  For  Packet  Transmission  (Figure 
23).  All  packets  that  enter  transmission  from  event  subrou- 


Figure  2i.  Node  Acceptance  of  Packets. 


Figure  22.  Server  Queueing  and  Starting. 


tines  do  so  through  ENTER  node  11.  The  packets  flow  to  a  GOON 
node  to  branch  to  the  proper  transmission  structure.  The 
entities  flow  over  activities  to  GOON  nodes  QZ  that  are  the 
entry  point  into  the  Transmission  structures  (Figure  24). 

8.  Transmission  Structure  (Figure  24).  This  SLAM  network 
structure  models  the  transmission  process  with  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility.  It  is  admittedly  somewhat  complex,  but  models  a 
great  deal.  The  first  activity  branching  from  GOON  node  QZ  is 
simply  a  timer  to  EVENT  node  5  (subroutine  STOPACT).  The  ASSIGN 
node  marks  the  entity  for  possible  removal  from  the  SLAM 
calendar  at  a  future  time.  An  entity  flows  on  this  branch  to 
represent  the  full  transmission  time  of  a  packet.  STOPACT  is  an 
event  which  terminates  the  activity  on  the  third  branch  from 
GOON  node  QZ^  The  third  branch  represents  the  transmission 
activity  which  is  keyed  on  STOPA(II).  (The  ASSIGN  node  is 
necessary  to  produce  argument  II. )  It  is  stopped  by  STOPACT 
either  when  the  first  branch  completes  its  timing  or  whenever 
any  other  process  calls  STOPACT  for  that  server  from  within  the 
discrete  event  subroutines.  Thus,  transmission  can  be  stopped 
at  any  time,  even  if  the  stopping  time  is  not  known  when 
transmission  is  begun. 

The  second  activity  branching  from  GOON  node  QZ  is  taken 
if  a  transmission  error  exists  and  the  immediate  error  detec¬ 
tion  scheme  is  specified.  The  entity  on  this  activity  takes  a 
time  equal  to  the  simulated  time  to  error  detection  at  the 
destination  node.  The  entity  on  this  branch  is  "marked"  so  that 
subroutine  RECVPKT  will  be  able  to  make  the  decisions  required 
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Figure  24.  Transmission  Structure 


to  respond  appropriately  to  it.  RECVPKT  will  ignore  the  packet 
that  flows  from  the  third  branch  which  still  takes  the  normal 
transmit  time.  (This  feature  is  included  for  mesh  networks 
using  immediate  detection  of  errors.) 

The  events  that  occur  following  the  activity  on  the  third 
branch  perform  several  functions.  Depending  on  the  network  type 
and  packet  type,  the  following  decisions  and  actions  occur  in 
EVENT  9,  subroutine  FREERSC.  For  ring  models,  origin  node 
buffer  resources  are  freed.  For  other  models,  the  server  is 
cleared.  After  EVENT  9,  EVENT  10  or  11  may  be  executed  de¬ 
pending  on  network  type.  Both  of  these  events  (subroutines 
STAKTTX  and  RESTART)  are  concerned  with  restarting  the  server 
that  just  ended  transmission  of  the  last  packet. 

All  packets  flowing  on  the  second  and  third  branches  from 
GOON  node  QZ  eventually  reach  GOON  node  CKRX.  From  CKRX,  the 
packets  are  allowed  to  flow  on  the  next  activity  only  if  the 
destination  node  buffer  has  room  for  the  packet,  otherwise,  it 
is  lost  to  the  system.  When  packets  are  allowed  to  flow,  the 
activity  represents  the  propagation  delay  to  the  next  node. 

After  that  propagation  delay,  the  packet  reaches  EVENT  2, 
subroutine  RECVPKT,  for  processing  at  the  destination  node. 

The  last  activity  branching  from  GOON  node  Q35  is  taken 
under  complex  conditions  evaluated  in  USERF(IO).  After  a  packet 
is  released  to  flow  on  this  activity  to  GOON  node  FMNX,  it  is 
branched  two  ways.  Over  one  activity,  it  enters  an  AWAIT  node 
which  is  a  closed  gate  RTXX.  The  closed  gate  is  used  to  file 
the  packets  in  file  3X  to  model  the  retransmit  queue.  The 
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second  branch  from  FMNX  essentially  starts  an  activity  that 
represents  a  time  out  for  the  packet  just  entering  the  re¬ 
transmit  queue.  The  ASSIGN  node  marks  the  entity  for  possible 
removal  from  the  SLAM  calendar.  After  the  retransmission 
activity  times  out,  EVENT  3,  subroutine  RETXMT,  will  begin  the 
retransmission  process. 

9.  Entry  of  Packets  into  the  Retransmission  Process 
(Figure  25).  Packets  enter  this  structure  from  subroutine 
ENTRRTX.  ENTRRTX  removes  the  packet  from  the  server  queue  after 
transmission  is  complete  and  starts  the  retransmission  process 
at  enter  node  12.  Packets  then  flow  to  a  GOON  node  for  branch¬ 
ing  to  the  respective  node  retransmission  process.  (This 
structure  is  not  used  in  ring  models.) 

10.  Hold  Queue  Selection,  Entry,  and  Time-Out  (Figure 
26).  This  structure  is  very  similiar  to  the  retransmission 
process  of  Figure  24  and  the  branching  structure  of  Figure  25. 
When  packets  are  to  be  filed  in  the  hold  queue,  subroutine 
HOLDPKT  enters  it  into  ENTER  node  10.  The  packet  then  flows  to 
a  GOON  node  for  branching  to  an  AWAIT  node  which  represents  the 
appropriate  hold  queue.  An  entity  also  flows  from  the  GOON  node 
over  an  activity  representing  the  hold-time-out .  The  ASSIGN 
node  marks  the  entity  for  possible  removal  from  the  SLAM 
calendar.  When  time-out  occurs,  EVENT  6,  subroutine  HLDTOUT, 
retrieves  the  packet  and  enters  it  back  into  transmission. 

11.  Message  Reassembly  Files  (Figure  27).  These  AWAIT 
nodes  are  declared  in  the  network  but  no  routing  is  done  to 


Figure  25.  Entry  of  Packets  into  the  Retransmission  Process 


Figure  26.  Hold  Queue  Selections,  Entry,  and  Time-Out 
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Figure  27.  Message  l<<  assembly  Files. 


them  in  the  SLAM  network.  The  files  associated  with  these  AWAIT 
nodes  are  all  manipulated  by  subroutine  ENFILE. 

12.  Flow  of  Completed  Messages  from  Node  to  host  (Figure 
28).  Completed  messages  from  subroutine  ENFILE  are  entered  at 
ENTER  node  14  to  begin  their  transfer  and  processing  at  the 
host.  Packets  are  assigned  a  branching  index  via  USERF(2). 
<USERF(2)  is  currently  based  on  a  homogeneous  assignment  of  two 
hosts  at  each  node.)  The  packets  then  flow  to  a  GOON  node  that 
uses  that  index  to  determine  the  branching  to  the  appropriate 
QUEUE  node  for  each  node-host  pair.  The  QUEUE  node  files 
packets  prior  to  their  flow  over  the  node-host  delay  and 
transfer  activities.  Following  their  transfer,  EVENT  14, 
subroutine  FREENET,  is  called  to  free  the  node  buffer  by  the 
length  of  the  message.  The  message  then  flows  over  an  activity 
representing  decryption  and  arrives  at  a  COLCT  node  where 
message  arrival  statistics  are  collected.  The  message's  data 
compression  is  reversed  by  an  ASSIGN  node  just  prior  to  termi¬ 
nation  from  the  system. 

13.  Initiation,  Selection,  and  Cycling  of  Ring  Control¬ 
lers  (Figure  29).  An  entity  is  created  at  time  zero  and  flows 
to  a  GOON  node  if  the  ring  network  is  selected.  The  entity  is 
then  branched  to  one  of  the  controller  cyclers  based  on  the 
ring  controller  specifications. 

The  token  ring  model  is  based  on  EVENT  10,  subroutine 
CONTRL  1.  However,  before  EVENT  10  is  entered,  attribute  13 
must  be  initialized  to  zero  in  an  ASSIGN  node.  Subroutine 
CONTRL  1  controls  all  decisions  and  actions  concerning 
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Figure  28.  Flow  of  Completed  Messages  from  Node  to  Host. 
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Figure  29.  Initiation,  Selection,  and  Cycling  of  Ring  Model  Controllers 


node-to-node  transmission  and  enters  an  entity  representing  the 
TOKEN  at  ENTER  node  15.  The  TOKEN  flows  to  a  GOON  node  where  it 
is  committed  to  an  activity  keyed  on  STOPA(l).  That  in  turn  is 
controlled  by  the  other  activity  that  branches  from  the  GOON 
node.  The  branch  on  top  essentially  uses  an  ASSIGN  node  to 
assign  the  TOKEN  transmission  time  to  a  SLAM  XX  variable.  That 
variable  is  then  used  as  the  next  activity  time  as  the  entity 
flows  to  EVENT  12,  subroutine  STPTOKN.  STPTOKN  is  used  to 
terminate  the  activity  keyed  by  STOPA(l).  The  TOKEN  is  thus 
released  from  that  activity  and  arrives  at  GOON  node  DELT.  It 
flows  over  an  activity  representing  propagation  delay  and  a 
final  GOON  node  and  activity.  This  final  activity  before  EVENT 
10  is  not  part  of  any  modeling  concept  but  an  accommodation  to 
the  SLAM  system.  This  TOKEN  ring  cycler  is  synchronized  with 
the  transmission  processes  in  the  network.  The  packet  reception 
processes  must  be  completed  prior  to  EVENT  10.  The  calendar 
time  delay  ensures  that  EVENT  10  is  executed  a  minute  time 
after  the  reception  processes  are  finished. 

The  slotted  ring  model  is  based  on  EVENT  13,  subroutine 
CONTRL2.  If  the  slotted  ring  model  is  selected,  an  entity  flows 
to  EVENT  13  to  begin  cycling  of  the  slotted  ring  controller. 
Subroutine  CONTRL2  controls  the  decisions  and  actions  concern¬ 
ing  node  to  node  transmission,  it  also  enters  an  entity  in 
ENTER  node  16.  The  entity  then  flows  over  activities  that 
represent  the  ring  slot  time,  propagation  delay,  and  a  calendar 
delay  time.  (The  calendar  delay  time  is  used  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  with  the  token  ring  model.)  After  flowing 


over  these  activities,  subroutine  C0NTRL2  is  executed  again 
when  the  entity  arrives  at  EVENT  13. 

14.  Bus  Arbitration  Controller ( s )  (Figure  30).  This 
structure  is  very  similiar  to  the  ring  network  controllers.  An 
entity  is  created  at  time  zero  and  flows  to  GOON  node  BUSG  if 
the  bus  network  is  specified.  The  BUSG  node  is  included  as  a 
branching  point  for  other  arbitrator  cyclers  that  could  be 
added  by  a  user.  For  the  slotted  bus  model,  an  entity  flows 
from  BUSG  to  EVENT  17,  subroutine  BUSSLOT.  After  BUSSLOT 
handles  transmission  processing,  the  entity  flows  over  activi¬ 
ties  that  represent  the  SLOT  transmission  time,  a  maximum 
propagation  delay  specified  by  the  user,  and  the  calendar  ielay 
time.  After  flowing  over  these  activities  the  entity  arrives  at 
EVENT  17  to  repeat  the  cycle. 

15.  Statistics  Collection  Cycler  (Figure  31).  This 
structure  is  initiated  just  as  the  previous  two.  At  time  zero 
an  entity  is  created  that  flows  over  an  activity  representing 
the  first  interval  of  statistics  collection.  The  entity  enters 
EVENT  25,  subroutine  PRTSTAT,  to  print  selected  statistics  for 
selected  analysis.  Next,  the  entity  enters  EVENT  21,  subroutine 
STATCOL,  to  collect  statistics  on  network  performance  over  the 
collection  interval.  After  STATCOL,  the  entity  flows  over  an 
activity  representing  the  statistics  interval  and  enters  both 
EVENTS  again. 

Summary 

This  chapter  gave  an  introduction  to  the  SLAM  network 


orientation.  It  also  described  how  EVENT  and  ENTER  nodes  are 
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used  to  connect  the  network  and  discrete  events  of  the  Simula 
tion  system.  Each  structure  that  was  implemented  in  the  SLAM 
network  was  then  presented  in  detail. 

The  sequence  of  development  of  the  simulation  system, 
including  problems  in  implementing  network  structures  and 
discrete  events,  is  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


Appendix  to  Chapter  V 
Functions  of  EVENT  Subroutines 

This  appendix  is  an  abbreviated  reference  of  EVENT  sub¬ 
routines.  Full  documentation  of  all  subroutines  is  given  in 
Appendix  A. 

A  concise  statement  is  given  for  each  subroutine  indexed 
to  a  SLAM  EVENT.  Tney  are  ordered  according  to  their  appearance 
in  Figures  17  through  31. 

Figure  17 

EVENT  4  Subroutine  MAKPKTS .  MAKPKTS  checks  network 
status  to  suppress  a  message  if  necessary  and  performs  two 
primary  functions.  It  makes  several  assignments  to  message 
attributes  and  enters  the  message  into  the  SLAM  network 
packet-by-packet. 

Figure  19 

EVENT  8  Subroutine  ADBRANH.  ADBRANH  checks  the  node 
buffer  and  other  flow  control  criteria  for  packet  admission 
into  the  node.  The  decision  is  assigned  to  attribute  13  to 
control  branching  when  the  entity  returns  to  the  network. 

Figure  21 

EVENT  1  Subroutine  QUETOTX .  QUETOTX  assigns  next  node, 
server  index,  and  error  attributes  to  each  packet  before 
entering  it  into  the  SLAM  network.  Based  on  an  attribute  flag, 
QUETOTX  will  enter  the  packet  into  the  network  at  ENTER  node  13 
for  queueing  for  transmission,  or  ENTER  node  11  for  immediate 
transmission. 
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Figure  22 


EVENT  11  Subroutine  STARTTX.  STARTTX  is  used  only  by 
mesh  models.  If  a  server  queue  has  a  packet  waiting,  and  the 
server  is  idle,  STARTTX  enters  the  packet  into  the  network  for 
immediate  transmission. 

EVENT  15  Subroutine  BUSTART.  BUSTART  is  also 
responsible  for  starting  the  transmission  process  but  for  bus 
models  only.  Depending  on  the  arbitration  status  of  the  node, 
BUSTART  will  start  the  packet  or  schedule  the  packet  for 
transmission. 

EVENT  24  Subroutine  FILPKT.  FILPKT  simply  files  the 
packet  in  the  appropriate  server  queue. 

Figure  24 

EVENT  2  Subroutine  RECVPKT .  RECVPKT  is  a  general 
routine  that  filters  out  errors,  collisions,  and  packets  types 
to  perform  all  processing  at  the  destination  node. 

EVENT  ^  Subroutine  RETXMT .  RETXMT  is  called  after  a 
retransmission  time-out  to  retrieve  a  packet  from  the  retrans¬ 
mit  queue  and  begin  the  transmission  process  again. 

EVENT  5  Subroutine  STOPACT.  STOPACT  stops  the  packet 
in  transmission  on  the  activity  keyed  to  the  appropriate  server 
index. 

EVENT  9  Subroutine  FREESRSC.  FREERSC  handles  the  node 
buffer  deallocation  for  ring  network  models.  For  the  mesh  and 
bus  models  it  handles  the  removal  of  the  packets  from  the 
server  queue  after  transmission  is  complete. 
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EVENT  11  Subroutine  STARTTX.  See  statement  for  Figure 

22. 

EVENT  16  Subroutine  RESTART.  RESTART  schedules  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  last  packet  again  if  the  prior  attempt  resulted 
in  a  collision  at  the  transmitting  node.  Otherwise,  actions  are 
taken  to  start  the  transmission  of  the  next  packet. 

Figure  26 

EVENT  6  Subroutine  HLDOUT.  After  a  hold-time  out, 

HLDOUT  removes  the  packet  from  the  hold  queue  and  reenters  it 
for  transmission  queueing. 

Figure  28 

EVENT  1 4  Subroutine  NETFREE .  NETFREE  frees  the  network 
node  buffer  resource  by  the  length  of  the  message  that  was  just 
transferred  to  a  host. 

Figure  29 

EVENT  10  Subroutine  CONTRLl.  CONTRLl  handles  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  for  starting  transmission  of  packets  according  to 
the  token  ring  protocols.  It  enters  packets  into  the  network 
for  transmission.  It  also  enters  an  entity  representing  the 
token  into  the  token  ring  controller. 

EVENT  12  Subroutine  12  STPTOKN.  STPTPKN  causes  the 
activity  upon  which  the  entity  representing  the  token  is 
flowing  to  stop.  (The  token  then  flows  over  other  activities.) 

EVENT  13  Subroutine  C0NTRL2.  CONTRL2  handles  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  for  starting  transmission  of  packets  according  to 
the  slotted  ring  protocol.  When  appropriate,  it  enters  packets 


into  transmission  and  another  entity  into  the  slotted  ring 
cycler  to  continue  the  cycle. 

Figure  30 

EVENT  17  Subroutine  BUSSLOT.  BUSSLOT  handles  decision 
making  for  starting  transmission  of  packets  according  to  the 
slotted  bus  protocol,  At  present,  it  starts  transmission  at  any 
node  that  has  a  packet  on  server  queue. 

Figure  31 

EVENT  25  Subroutine  PRTSTAT.  PRTSTAT  prints  the 
throughput  (number  of  packets)  and  average  packet  delay  time, 
over  the  previous  statistics  collection  interval. 

EVENT  21  Subroutine  STATCOL.  STATCOl.  collects 
statistics  on  throughput,  transmission  errors,  and  collisions 
over  the  previous  statistics  collection  interval. 
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VI.  Implementation 

This  generic  program  was  implemented  and  tested  on  the 
ASD  Cyber  computer  system  using  Intercom.  This  chapter  covers 
the  sequence  of  development  of  the  program,  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  during  this  phase  of  the  project,  and  a  description  of 
the  specific  models  chosen  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Sequence  of  Development 

The  first  versions  of  the  program  were  written  mostly  in 
the  SLAM  Network  orientation.  This  permitted  a  simple  concept¬ 
ualization  of  the  overall  problem  to  begin  with.  At  first,  few 
structures  were  modeled  and  parameters  were  greatly  simplified. 
For  example,  only  three  nodes  were  included  in  the  initial 
model,  each  having  one  host.  Additionally,  SLAM  RESOURCES  alone 
were  used  to  control  processes  that  would  later  be  developed 
into  flow  control  protocols. 

These  first  networks  were  verified  using  SLAM  Traces 
augumented  with  user-provided  instrumentation  before  further 
development.  Once  the  framework  for  the  program  was  developed, 
primarily  using  the  SLAM  network  orientation,  further  develop¬ 
ment  consisted  of  the  addition  of  discrete  events.  In  some 
cases,  the  addition  of  discrete  events  could  be  viewed  as 
adding  building  blocks  to  the  model.  In  other  cases  they 
replaced  SLAM  network  structures  which  were  too  limiting  to  the 
model.  Some  examples  of  building  block  discrete  events  are  the 
controllers  for  the  ring  network  models,  subroutines  CONTRLl 
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and  C0NTRL2.  These  were  added  after  the  message  and  packet  flow 
though  the  network  were  established.  They  added  the  specific 
modeling  required  for  the  token  and  slotted  ring  networks 
respectively. 

An  example  of  SLAM  network  structure  replacement  with 
discrete  events  is  the  implementation  of  flow-control.  The  SLAM 
RESOURCES  were  used  initially  to  model  the  network  node  buffer 
resources.  These  resources  were  the  only  criteria  for  the 
admission  of  packets  into  the  network  nodes.  Since  advanced 
models  require  other  parameters  or  constraints  to  control 
admission  to  the  node,  the  SLAM  RESOURCES  were  inadequate.  So, 
as  entities  move  through  the  network,  they  encounter  EVENTS 
such  as  FREERSC ,  NETFREE,  and  ADBRANH  which  wera  added  to  make 
decisions  regarding  flow  through  the  network  as  well  as  control 
the  (de ^allocation  of  node  buffer  resources. 

A  major  milestone  was  the  implementation  of  greatly 
simplified  models  of  mesh,  ring,  and  bus  networks.  To  get  these 
simplified  models  up,  basic  link  protocols  were  necessary. 

These  link  protocols  are  based  on  different  packet  types  and 
the  subroutines  that  generate  or  handle  them.  The  development 
of  node-to-node,  end-to-end,  and  ring  acknowledgements  was  the 
basis  of  this  development  stage. 

The  next  major  thrust  was  the  introduction  of  greater 
levels  of  throughput  and  random  processes  into  the  models.  This 
served  to  test  the  flow  control  elements  of  the  model.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  dynamics  of  the  randomized,  high-level  traffic 
tested  many  parts  of  the  model  as  well  as  the  SLAM  system. 


During  this  stage  of  development,  errors  such  as  the  misfiling 
of  packets  were  revealed  through  reference  to  the  SLAM  Summary 
Reports.  High  throughput  also  revealed  a  necessary  overhaul  of 
the  retransmission  process  that  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
problems  section. 

Problems 

There  were  several  problems  that  were  dealt  with  during 
the  course  of  implementation  and  testing.  They  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  problems  associated  with  the  SLAM  environment  and 
problems  in  software  design. 

SLAM  Environment.  This  is  not  a  general  discussion  of 
limitations  of  SLAM.  This  section  covers  difficulties  in 
implementing  a  generic  program  in  SLAM  and  problems  that  may 
have  been  avoided  by  more  specific  SLAM  documentation. 

With  a  generic  program,  arbitrary  assignment  of  numbers  to 
files  could  make  it  easier  to  implement  and  expand  a  program. 
However,  most  versions  of  SLAM  have  a  maximum  of  100  files  that 
can  be  used.  Additionally,  the  file  numbers  are  sequential  from 
one  to  the  highest  file  number  requested  by  the  user.  All  files 
in  that  range  are  available  regardless  of  the  need  or  use  in 
the  program.  The  program  developed  in  this  project  determines 
file  assignment  with  simple  arithmetic  operations.  The  maximum 
of  nine  network  nodes  available  in  this  simulation  program  is  a 
result  of  this  characteristic  of  SLAM  and  the  file  assignments 
used  in  this  program. 

The  SLAM  system  also  imposes  upper  limits  on  the  number  of 


ENTER  nodes  and  the  number  of  GATES  that  may  be  used.  The 
maximum  of  each  of  these  structures  for  the  SLAM  version  used 
in  this  project  (SLAM  II,  Version  1,  Release  3)  is  25.  These 
limitations  are  not  included  in  Pritskers  documentation  (11) 
because  they  are  version  specific,  unfortunately,  the  existence 
of  such  limits  is  not  mentioned  either.  As  a  result,  both  of 
these  limitations  forced  software  redesigns  in  the  project. 

Another  constraint  imposed  by  the  SLAM  system  is  the  index 
(NTC)  of  the  STOPA  subroutine.  The  index  used  for  NTC  in  the 
version  used  for  this  project  may  not  exceed  50.  That  con¬ 
straint,  or  its  existence,  is  not  mentioned  by  Pritsker  (11). 

SLAM  network  TERM  nodes  also  have  a  poorly  documented 
characteristic.  The  "TC"  for  TERM  node  is  a  speci f ication  by 
the  user  for  a  maximum  number  of  entities  to  flow  through  that 
term  node.  Arrival  of  the  TC'th  entity  causes  the  simulation 
run  to  be  terminated.  The  documentation  (11)  indicates  that  TC 
is  defaulted  to  infinity.  Consultation  with  Pritsker  and 
Associates  revealed  that  the  default  is  not  infinity  but  is 
dependent  on  the  version  of  SLAM  being  used.  This  can  be  a 
problem  if  long  runs  with  high  throughput  are  expected.  For¬ 
tunately,  specifying  a  very  large  TC  on  TERM  nodes  will  over¬ 
ride  the  default. 

User  functions  used  to  return  activity  times  to  the  SLAM 
network  must  also  be  handled  carefully.  If  a  user  function 
returns  a  negative  value  to  the  network  for  an  activity  time, 
the  activity  time  will  be  zero.  So,  if  a  user  function 
faulty,  the  SLAM  system  will  sometimes  disguise  the  problem  by 
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continuing  execution  rather  gracefully  rather  than  failing. 


The  SLAM  calendar  can  impose  a  great  deal  of  overhead  in 
terms  of  file  space.  An  early  implementation  of  the  retrans¬ 
mission  process  caused  an  inordinate  number  of  RETXMT  EVENTS  to 
build  up  on  the  calendar.  When  an  acknowledgement  was  received, 
the  packet  in  the  retransmission  file  was  removed,  but  the 
activity  representing  time-out  remained  on  the  calendar. 

RETXMT,  (executed  after  time-out),  was  designed  to  do  nothing 
if  the  packet  was  already  removed,  so  there  was  no  fatal 
problem.  However,  in  conditions  of  high  throughput,  the  program 
invariably  ran  out  of  file  space.  For  time-outs  such  as  that 
preceeding  RETXMT,  a  routine  was  developed  to  remove  the 
activity  representing  the  time-out  from  the  calendar  when  the 
appropriate  acknowledgement  was  received. 

Software  Design  Considerations.  The  following  comments 
relate  to  considerations  which  are  not  problems  in  themselves, 
but  must  be  dealt  with  to  prevent  problems.  They  also  show  how 
using  SLAM,  especially  in  the  combined  Network-Discrete  Event 
orientation,  affects  the  design  process  by  requiring  additional 
decisions . 

The  first  feature  of  the  SLAM  system  that  must  be  grasped 
when  using  the  combined  Network-Discrete-Event  orientation  is 
the  ATRIB  array.  It  is  simply  an  array  that  may  be  referenced 
from  either  the  network  or  from  discrete  events.  It  is  the  only 
array  that  may  be  referenced  from  the  network  and  is  stored  in 
the  SLAM  calendar  with  the  current  ATRIB  values  when  an  entity 
departs  any  network  node.  The  discrete  events  may  use  any 
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number  of  data  structures  including  the  ATRIB  array.  The 
integrity  of  the  ATRIB  array  is  an  important  consideration  in 
any  discrete  event  and  especially  in  subroutines  called  by 
discrete  events.  It  is  very  easy  to  corrupt  the  ATRIB  array 
before  returning  to  the  SLAM  network.  Maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  ATRIB  array  can  be  accomplished  by  using  additional 
arrays  in  subroutines.  These  arrays  can  be  used  to  protect  or 
save  the  ATRIB  array.  They  can  also  be  used  and  as  an  alternate 
way  to  return  entities  to  the  SLAM  network.  An  entity  can  be 
created  in  an  array  from  part  of  the  ATRIB  array  or  none  of  it 
at  all.  The  created  entity  can  then  be  entered  in  the  network 
or  scheduled  for  another  event  easily  by  the  SLAM  ENTER  and 
SC HD  subroutines.  These  routines  accept  any  array  as  well  as 
ATRIB.  An  example  of  an  entity  being  created  using  another 
array  is  the  "TOKEN"  array.  The  "TOKEN”  created  in  subro  .tine 
CONTRLl  for  the  token  ring  controller  loop  aided  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  entities  that  represented  packets. 

The  network-discrete  event  orientation  gives  the  modeller 
flexibility  in  implementation.  However,  the  SLAM  programmer 
must  often  decide  if  a  particular  part  of  a  model  should  be 
implemented  in  a  SLAM  network  structure,  or  in  discrete  event 
subroutines.  The  choice  can  be  difficult  if  both  orientations 
can  be  used.  The  SLAM  network  offers  the  advantages  of  clear, 
graphic  conceptualizations.  It  also  can  be  very  powerful. 
However,  as  the  modeling  requirements  become  more  complex  or 
advanced,  the  limitations  of  the  network  structures  force 
implementation  in  discrete  event  subroutines.  This  can  be  a 


problem  if  the  transition  requires  major  redesign. 

Flexibility  in  this  combined  orientation  requires  careful 
consideration  of  where  to  implement  decisions.  Decisions  can  be 
made  on  network  activites  or  in  subroutines.  The  problem  is 
that  decisions  made  in  one  orientation  are  not  apparen'  to  the 
programmer  when  he/she  is  looking  at  the  other  orientation.  For 
example,  when  developing  or  tracing  through  a  subroutine  in 
this  project,  the  decisions  made  in  the  network  must  be 
well-known.  In  several  cases,  conditions  on  activities  pre- 
ceeding  EVENT  nodes  were  used  to  prevent  entities  from  flowing 
to  the  EVENT  nodes.  In  such  cases,  the  subroutines  don't  need 
to  check  for  special  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  checking 
a  condition  is  not  performed  in  either  orientation,  the  results 
can  be  very  confusing. 

The  three  main  topology  types  used  in  the  design  of  this 
project  require  many  decisions  in  both  the  network  and  discrete 
events.  The  flow  of  entities  through  the  network  depends  on 
many  criteria  as  well  as  the  type  of  model  that  was  chosen.  As 
a  result,  tracing  the  flow  can  become  confusing.  This  is 
accentuated  when  combined  with  different  responses  of  discrete 
events  that  also  make  decisions  based  on  many  criteria  as  well 
as  the  type  of  model.  So,  when  tracing  the  flow  of  an  entity 
through  the  network,  the  type  of  model  chosen  must  be  continu¬ 
ally  remembered  to  sort  through  the  different  paths  the  entity 
may  take. 
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Models  Chosen  for  Demonstration 

The  models  chosen  for  demonstration  and  some  general 
comments  are  given  below.  The  specific  development  of  the 
models,  analysis,  and  discussion  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

MESH.  To  demonstrate  a  mesh  network,  some  of  the 
parameters  used  in  computer  communication  networks  such  as  the 
ARPA  network  were  selected  (15).  A  comparative  analysis  with 
the  ARPA  network  was  not  feaseable  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  nodes  possible  with  this  simulation  program.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  a  valid  analysis  would  have  required  significant 
additions  to  the  program.  As  a  result,  the  mesh  model  as 
demonstrated  provides  results  which  can  be  used  only  to  analyze 
changes  to  the  model  itself.  A  relative  comparison  of  the 
different  parameters  or  options  can  then  be  made. 

RING.  The  token  and  slotted  (one  slot)  rings  from  Bux 
(4)  were  modeled  with  this  program.  They  were  implemented  with 
subroutines  C0NTRL1  and  CONTRL2  for  the  token  and  slotted 
models  respectively.  The  models  developed  closely  parallel 
Bux's  except  that  5  nodes  were  used  instead  of  50.  Also,  the 
node  latency  had  to  be  carefully  adjusted  for  the  slotted 
model . 

The  runs  of  these  models  and  those  to  follow  were  stepped 
through  intervals  of  increasing  offered  traffic.  A  data  point 
of  throughput  versus  delay  is  generated  for  each  interval.  This 
data  is  normalized  for  comparison  with  the  Bux  paper. 


BUS.  A  CSMA/CD  bus  similiar  to  that  in  the  Bux  paper 
was  modeled.  The  model  once  again  used  only  5  nodes  versus  50 


in  Bux.  Also,  there  were  two  other  significant  differences  from 
the  Bux  model.  The  demonstration  model  uses  an  acknowledgement 
scheme  consistent  with  the  design  of  this  project.  In  terms  of 
bits  of  transmission,  24  bits  of  acknowledgement  packet  were 
added  for  each  data  packet  (1024  bits).  However,  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  process  is  executed  for  each  acknowledgement.  Thus  a 
difference  in  the  analysis  was  expected  and  found. 

The  Bux  model  did  not  allow  queueing  of  packets  at  the  50 
nodes.  To  approximate  that,  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number 
queued  at  the  5  nodes  of  this  model  was  made.  That  is  described 
further  in  Appendix  C. 

Summary 

This  chapter  showed  the  sequence  of  development  of  the 
simulation  system  as  a  progression  in  SLAM  orientation.  The 
network  orientation  was  emphasized  at  first,  but  gave  way  to 
more  of  the  discrete  event  orientation  as  sophistication 
increased.  Several  problems  that  were  experienced  during 
development  were  identified.  Knowledge  of  these  problems  may 
aid  future  users  in  further  development  of  this  system  or  other 
systems. 

Several  models  that  were  chosen  for  demonstrations  were 
described.  The  detailed  development  of  those  models  and  analy¬ 
sis  from  their  execution  is  contained  in  Appendix  C.  Chapter 
VII  is  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the  model  development  and 
analysis  from  the  demonstrations. 
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VII .  Results 


This  chapter  is  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the  data 
presented  in  Appendix  C.  Appendix  C  is  a  presentation  of  the 
data  produced  by  network  models  that  were  used  to  demonstrate 
the  simulation  system. 

The  evaluation  performed  in  this  chapter  covers  three 
points  that  are  important  to  any  potential  user.  The  ease  of 
modeling,  validation  of  models,  and  use  of  resources  by  the 
simulation  system  are  the  global  criteria  that  will  aid  the 
user  in  analyzing  this  system  for  his/her  application. 

A  more  general  summary  of  tnese  points  follows  the  com¬ 
ments  on  each  model. 

Mesh  Model 

The  mesh  model  developed  for  the  demonstration  was  not 
validated  against  any  other  data.  It  was  run  to  observe  its  own 
behavior  and  make  comparative  analyses  using  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  offered  traffic  and  packet  error  rates  in  trans¬ 
mission. 

Ease  of  Modeling.  The  simulation  system  supports 
modeling  of  mesh  networks  well  to  a  point.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  develop  a  basic  model,  however,  the  detailed  implementation 
of  lower  level  protocols  can  be  very  difficult.  The  greatest 
deficiency  is  in  flow  control  mechanisms.  Even  though  several 
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flow  control  mechanisms  are  offered  by  this  system  they  cannot 
hope  to  match  the  multitude  of  flow  control  protocols  known  or 
in  use. 

The  maximum  number  of  nodes  modelable,  nine,  can  also  be  a 
short  coming.  Many  models  may  be  satisfied  with  nine,  however, 
the  large  conputer-comunication  networks  such  as  the  ARPA 
network  cannot  be  simulated  effectively  with  this  limitation. 

Validation  of  Model.  Given  the  limitations  above, 
validation  of  mesh  network  models  is  difficult.  The  development 
of  complex  protocols  such  as  buffer  reservation  systems,  for 
example,  would  be  a  significant  burden  for  the  user  of  this 
simulation  system.  Development  of  details  such  as  that  would  be 
necessary  before  attempting  validation. 

Use  of  Resources.  The  mesh  model  is  a  moderate  consumer 
of  computer  resources.  This  is  a  subjective  comment,  and 
relative  to  other  models  demonstrated  by  this  simulation 
system.  The  model  that  was  demonstrated  used  a  slower  node  to 
node  transmission  rate  than  desired  (Ref  Appendix  C,  mesh  model 
development).  This  reduced  the  load  on  the  simulation  system  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  packets,  or  entities,  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  high  utilizations  of  servers. 

A  500  msec  interval  of  a  simulation  run  typically  required 
approximately  30  seconds  of  execution  time.  Lower  transmission 
rates  and  single  runs  per  job  can  be  used  to  minimize  the  use 
of  resources  for  this  model. 


Ring  Models 


Two  ring  models  were  demonstrated.  They  were  taken  from 
Bux  (4)  for  comparative  analysis  and  validation.  The  three 
point  outline  below  covers  the  token  and  slotted  ring  models 
together . 

Ease  of  Modeling.  Both  models  were  brought  up  with  a 
minimum  of  development.  Only  one  Fortran  subroutine  was  re¬ 
quired  for  each  model.  To  drive  the  subroutines,  which  were 
EVENTS  in  the  SLAM  network,  each  model  required  a  controller 
loop  in  the  SLAM  network  (see  Figure  30).  There  was  no  other 
model -spec i £ic  development  necessary. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  bringing  up  these  models  was 
the  coupling  of  the  subroutine  with  the  SLAM  network  controller 
loop.  Also,  entities  that  flowed  through  the  loop  had  to  be 
carefully  manipulated  and  isolated  from  the  entities  that 


represented  packets. 

Validation  of  Model .  These  models  were  implemented  with 
five  nodes  versus  fifty  used  by  Bux.  However,  the  manipulation 
of  node  latency  produced  equivalent  models  (see  ring  model 
development  in  Appendix  C). 

The  data  validated  the  token  model  with  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  (note  Figure  35  in  Appendix  C).  The  slotted  model 
was  validated  but  with  less  confidence  (Figure  36).  It  required 
some  interpretation  of  the  data.  Also,  the  data  was  difficult 
to  accumulate  at  high  throughtput  levels  due  to  the  great 
consumption  of  computer  resources. 


Use  of  Resources.  Both  ring  models  were  definitely  poor 
in  this  respect.  Execution  times  for  these  models  can  exceed 
the  simulation  times  by  a  factor  of  100.  Processing  of  the 
token  or  slot  by  each  node  of  the  ring  represents  several 
EVENTS  which  must  be  executed.  Models  such  as  these  with  a  fast 
node-to-node  transmission  rate  are  executed  very  slowly. 

Bus  Model 

The  bus  model  demonstrated  was  a  CSMA/CD  bus  also  from  Bux 

(4) . 

Ease  of  Modeling .  The  consideration  of  timing  is  much 
more  complex  in  bus  networks  than  in  the  others  considered  thus 
far.  However,  a  base  for  modeling  was  developed  in  the  ten 
subroutines  for  bus  models  in  the  simulation  system.  Many 
different  buses  can  be  modeled  from  these  subroutines.  The 
implementation  of  the  CSMA/CD  network  access  protocol  for  this 
model  is  based  on  subroutine  CSMASRT.  This  is  a  complex  scheme 
that  did  require  significant  development  and  testing.  However, 
CSMASRT  is  a  base  for  other  CSMA/CD  schemes  of  different 
persistence.  Additionally,  subroutines  ARBITOR  and  ARBITOK  are 
provided  as  the  interface  for  other  user  developed  non-CSMA/CD 
protocols.  (These  subroutines  perform  no  function  in  their 
current  configuration.) 

Validation  of  Model.  There  were  two  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  that  had  to  be  considered  in  the  validation  of  this 
model.  As  in  the  ring  network,  this  model  uses  five  nodes 
instead  of  fifty.  Since  the  Bux  model  didn't  queue  packets,  a 


restriction  on  queueing  in  the  five  nodes  served  to  approximate 
the  fifty  nodes.  However,  the  most  important  difference  between 
the  models  was  the  acknowledgement  scheme  used  in  the  demon¬ 
stration.  A  simplified  argument  is  given  in  Appendix  C  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  bus  model  to  predict  its  behavior  under  limiting 
conditions.  The  prediction  was  quite  accurate  and  partially 
validated  the  model.  At  lower  traffic  loads,  the  demonstration 
model  gave  consistently  higher  delays.  The  acknowledgements 
certainly  contribute  to  that  higher  delay,  however  no  precise 
prediction  was  made  of  that  contribution. 

Use  of  Resources.  The  bus  demonstration  used  a  moderate 
amount  of  execution  time.  It  ran  for  twelve  500  msec  intervals. 
Each  interval  could  be  considered  a  simulation  run  because  a 
data  point  was  generated  for  each  interval.  The  average  execu¬ 
tion  time  per  interval  was  less  than  seven  seconds. 

Summary 

A  wide  variety  of  networks  were  modeled  and  demonstrated. 
Some  models  presented  difficulties  which  were  overcome.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  potential  for  a  user  to  desire  protocols  that 
will  require  development  and  testing.  Such  work  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  validation  may  be  attempted. 

The  use  of  resources  by  the  simulation  system  varies 
significantly.  Parameters  such  as  the  node-to-node  transmission 
rate  and  the  type  of  model  significantly  influence  the  use  of 


resources 


VIII.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  objective  of  this  thesis  was  to  produce  a  generic 
simulation  system  for  computer  networks.  It  was  designed  using 
5ADT  techniques  to  produce  the  top  levels  of  the  program.  The 
design  was  implemented  using  the  SLAM  combined  network-discrete 
event  orientation.  The  first  stage  of  implementation  emphasized 
the  network  orientation.  As  more  specific  protocols  and  model¬ 
ing  features  were  developed,  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the 
discrete  event  orientation.  Once  implemented,  the  simulation 
system  was  demonstrated. 

The  last  chapter  provided  an  evaluation  of  the  performance 
of  the  system  in  demonstrations  of  four  computer  network 
models.  The  evaluation  was  based  on  the  effort  required  to 
model  the  selected  networks,  validation  of  the  models,  and  the 
use  of  computer  resources  by  the  simulation  system.  Based  on 
those  evaluations,  several  conclusions  can  be  made. 

Conclusions 

This  simulation  system  is  very  general.  Four  very  differ¬ 
ent  computer  networks  were  modeled  and  demonstrated.  The  user 
has  many  specifications  available  to  him  in  the  system.  They 
can  be  used  to  build  a  wide  spectrum  of  computer  network 
models. 

Many  computer  networks  may  not  be  fully  modeled  with  the 
system  without  further  development.  Although  a  wide  spectrum  of 
models  may  be  implemented,  the  specific  modeling  features 
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available  may  not  be  precise  enough  to  validate  the  target 
model. 

The  simulation  system  offers  useful  data  for  analysis. 

This  analysis  can  be  used  to  validate,  or  prove  that  a  model 
performs  according  to  its  specifications.  In  other  words,  the 
simulation  model’s  performance  can  be  mapped  precisely  to  that 
of  a  real  physical  system.  Academic  inquiries,  or  investiga¬ 
tions  that  are  performed  for  trade-off  analysis  only,  may  still 
get  valuable  output  from  this  simulation  system  without  a 
formal  validation  as  described  above. 

The  use  of  computer  resources  by  the  simulation  system  may 
be  high,  but  is  quite  variable.  The  parameters  of  the  target 
model  can  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  amount  of  execution 
time  required.  The  execution  time  required  for  500  msec  of 
simulation  time  ranged  from  7  seconds  to  more  than  100  seconds 
in  the  demonstrations. 

Recommendations 

There  are  three  recommendations  for  individuals  interested 
in  using  or  developing  this  simulation  system.  They  are  based 
on  experience  gained  in  the  development  of  the  system  and  the 
preceeding  conclusions. 

The  capabilities  of  the  simulation  system  as  offered  by 
this  thesis  should  be  carefully  analyzed  before  any  use  is 
attempted.  Models  that  may  be  built  with  specifications  present 
in  the  system  are  prime  candidates  for  simulation  using  this 
system.  However,  if  specialized  protocols  must  be  developed  for 
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a  target  model,  the  user  should  review  three  things  in  order: 
the  design  in  Chapter  III,  the  SLAM  implementation  in  Chapter 
V,  and  the  Fortran  implementation  documentation  in  Appendix  C. 

A  review  of  the  design  will  identify  the  points  in  the  current 
implementation  where  the  new  specifications,  or  protocols,  may 
be  interfaced  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  complexity  of 
further  development  may  then  be  evaluated  for  a  decision  on  the 
use  of  the  system. 

The  implementation  of  future  investigations  of  this  kind 
that  use  SLAM  should  adopt  the  discrete  event  orientation.  In 
that  orientation,  the  simulation  is  started  by  scheduling 
events  in  subroutine  INTLC.  Subsequent  events  are  scheduled  in 
the  event  subroutines  rather  than  in  the  network. 

The  general  nature  of  this  investigation  added  complexity 
that  made  the  combined  network-discrete  event  orientation 
difficult  to  develop.  Keeping  track  of  decisions  regarding  the 
overall  topology  choice  adds  difficulty  when  the  orientation 
switches  repeatedly.  For  example,  the  process  that  begins  the 
node-to-node  transmission  and  ends  in  packet  reception  alter¬ 
nates  between  orientations  several  times.  The  discrete  events 
in  the  process  can  make  several  decisions  at  different  points 
in  time.  Decisions  based  on  model  type  just  add  to  the  number 
of  things  that  the  programmer  must  consider  and  track.  This 
example  covering  transmission  to  reception  also  illustrates  how 
the  complexities  of  timing  can  be  accentuated  when  the  orien¬ 
tation  changes  several  times.  The  command  of  a  process  that  is 
required  by  a  programmer  can  slip  away  when  the  discrete  event 


decisions  are  critically  time  dependant.  When  timing  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  changes  in  orientation,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programmer  can  be  drastically  reduced.  This  difficulty  would  be 
eased  if  the  network  orientation  was  dropped. 

The  overall  approach  could  be  made  even  simpler  if  the 
simulation  system  was  broken  into  multiple  sets  for  mesh,  ring, 
and  bus  models.  I  recommend  this  because  most  events  would  not 
require  modification  for  any  of  the  three  models.  Of  the 
general  events  listed  in  Appendix  A,  only  subroutines  QUETOTK 
and  RECVPKT  handle  the  three  models  differently.  QUETOTX  is 
structured  like  a  CASE  statement  with  logical  expressions 
testing  the  model  type.  RECVPKT  handles  packets  after  testing 
logical  expressions  on  model  type  and  packet  type.  Of  the  flow 
control  and  resource  handling  events,  only  subroutines  FREERSC 
and  OKADMT  test  the  model  type  and  react  differently,  user 
functions  ten  and  fifteen  are  the  only  user  functions  that  test 
model  type  and  react  differently.  Lastly,  subroutine  INTLC 
initializes  data  structures  for  each  model.  Most  of  the  changes 
to  these  subroutines  would  not  be  very  difficult.  The  changes 
would  amount  to  determining  what  parts  apply  to  the  model 
desired  and  removing  the  parts  for  the  other  models.  The 
resulting  subroutines  would  be  much  clearer. 

Testing  and  debugging  would  be  much  easier  if  the  paths 
taken  by  messages  or  packets  are  not  influenced  by  the  type  of 
model  chosen.  Additionally,  the  events  which  are  model -speci fic 
would  not  be  required  in  a  separate  system  for  the  three 
models.  The  resulting  systems  would  be  more  compact  and  less 
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demanding  of  primary  memory  during  execution. 

An  investigation  developing  a  simulation  system  without 
the  constraints  of  the  SLAM  network  or  the  overhead  of  three 
models  would  enjoy  much  greater  freedom.  The  investigator  would 
be  freer  to  think  and  model  in  any  terms  he  desired.  Levels  of 
abstraction  such  as  protocol  layers  could  then  be  used  in  the 
implementation  to  produce  a  simulation  system  design  that  is 
conceptually  purer  and  more  disciplined. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Fortran  Subroutine  Documentation 


The  documentation  to  follow  consists  of  a  narrative 
summary  and  structured  English  for  each  subroutine.  Each 
summary  states  where  the  subroutine  is  called,  what  it  does, 
and  special  notes. 

The  emphasis  of  the  structured  English  is  to  help  the 
reader  understand  what  the  subroutine  does.  It  was  not  written 
as  an  aid  to  code  reading  because  some  details  of  the  code 
would  obscure  the  structured  English  if  included.  Once  a  reader 
understands  what  the  module  does,  interpreting  the  code  will 
not  be  a  significant  problem  if  the  reader  is  familiar  with 
Fortran  and  has  reference  to  the  SLAM  library  routines 
(9:528-534).  The  subroutines  that  this  documentation  supports 
are  available  in  the  program  and  documentation  package  part 
III. 


The  presentation  to  follow  is  ordered  logically.  Modules 
that  are  related  to  the  same  type  of  network  model  or  same 
function  are  grouped  together.  An  overview  of  the  groups, 
complete  with  subroutine  names  and  an  expansion  of  each  name  is 
given  prior  to  the  full  presentation  of  the  documentation. 


Program  and  Initialization 

MAIN 
EVENT 
US  ERF 
INTLC 


General  Events 

MAKPKTS 

QUETOTX 

STOPACT 

RETXMT 

RECVPKT 


General  File  Manipulation 

PKTPTR 

RMVEPKT 

ENFILE 

COMPLST 

MSGDONE 

FILEPKT 


Name  Expansion 


branch  to  event  subroutines 
branch  to  USERF  functions 
SLAM  initialization 


make  packets 
que  to  transmit 
stop  activity 
retransmit 
receive  packet 


packet  pointer 
remove  packet 
enfile  packet 
complete  list 
message  done 
file  packet 
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Plow  Control  and  Resource  Handling 


CKAOMT 

check  for  admisssion 

ADBRANH 

add  to  node  branching 

OK ADMIT 

OK  to  admit  to  node 

NUMPKTS 

number  of  packets 

FREERSC 

free  resources 

NETPREE 

free  resources  from  the 
SLAM  Network 

FREEBUF 

free  buffer 

SEZEBUF 

seize  buffer 

Mesh  Model  Specific 

MINPATH 

minimum  path 

ROUTER 

routing  update 

INTABLS 

initiaize  routing  tables 

PUSH 

push  on  stack 

POP 

pop  off  stack 

NXTNODE 

next  node 

SVRINDX 

server  index 

HOLDPKT 

put  packet  in  hold  file 

HLDTOUT 

hold  time-out 

STARTTX 

start  transmission 

Ring  Model  Specific 


- — ^ — : - A* - 

CONTRLl 

controller  1 

CONTRL2 

controller  2 

STPTOKN 

stop  token 

RINGBAK 

ring  acknowledgment  back 

Bus  Model  Specific 

BUSTART 

start  bus  server 

RESTART 

restart  bus  server 

BUSSLOT 

slotted  bus  for  service 

CKBUS 

check  bus  for  starting 

ARBITOR 

arbitrator 

ARBITOK 

arbitration  OK 

CSMASRT 

start  bus  with  CSMA/CD 

RXCLSCK 

receive  collision  check 

ADDCLSN 

add  to  collision  list 

CKRXCLN 

check  for  collision  at 
receiving  end 
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Miscellaneous 


GNEGNAK 

generate  negative  ACK'S 

GENACKS 

generate  ACK'S  (E-E  and 

ENTRRTX 

enter  retransmission 

process 

CLRSVRQ 

clear  server  queue 

STATCOL 

statistics  collection 

PRTFILE 

print  file 

PRTSTAT 

print  statistics 

CLRCAL 

clear  calendar 

PROGRAM  AND  INITIALIZATION 

Program  Main.  This  is  the  driver  of  the  simulation  system.  It 
is  defined  by  the  SLAM  system  and  requires  no  user  refinements. 
The  only  action  required  is  to  add  user-defined  common  blocks. 


Subroutine  EVENT.  This  is  the  point  of  entry  into  the 
user-written  subroutines  from  the  SLAM  network.  Each  SLAM  event 
node  causes  execution  of  the  subroutine  corresponding  to  the 
event  code  ( I )  . 

Function  USERF.  This  is  the  point  of  entry  into  the 
user-written  functions  for  calls  from  the  SLAM  network.  Each 
call  to  USERF  causes  execution  of  the  function  corresponding  to 
the  function  code  (IFN).  There  are  approximaely  twenty  of  these 
functions.  Each  has  a  brief  statment  of  function  in  the  program 
listing . 

Subroutine  INTLC .  INTLC  is  called  by  SLAM  to  allow  any 
initializations  that  are  required  by  the  user.  SLAM  network 
INTLC  statements  can  only  make  assignments  to  SLAM  variables. 
Functions  performed  by  INTLC: 

-initialize  global  variables 

-initialize  the  a ray  of  completed  ID's  for  each  node 
-initialize  node  buffer  resources 
-initialize  data  structures  for  bus  networks 
-initialize  data  structures  for  ring  networks 
-initialize  adjacency  list  and  destination  list  for  mesh 
-networks 

-initialize  node-to-node  distances 
-echo  selected  initializations 
-initialize  weight  table 
-execute  routing  algorithm  for  each  node 
-echo  results  of  routing  algorithm 

SUBROUTINE  INTLC 

<*  INITIALIZE  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATIONS  *) 

NUMNOES  =  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATION 
NUMLNS  *  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATION 
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(*  INITIALIZE  ARRAY  FOR  ID'S  OF  MESSAGES  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  COMPLETED  *) 

FOR  ALL  NODES 
FOR  ALL  INDEXES 

IF  (INDEX  =  POINTER)  THEN 
DONELIST( INDEX, NODE)  *  1 
ELSE 

DONELIST( INDEX, NODE)  =  UNDEFINED 
END  IF 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 

( *  INITIALIZE  NODE  BUFFERS  *) 

FOR  EACH  NODE 

BUFFER (NODE)  =  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATION 
MAXIMUM (NODE)  =  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATION 
END  FOR 

MINIMUM  LEVEL  FOR  MESSAGE  CREATION  =  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATION 
MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  PACKETS  FOR  COMMON  DESTINATION 
AT  A  NODE  =  GLOBAL  SPECIFICATION 

(*  INITIALIZE  DATA  STRUCTURES  FOR  THE  BUS  NETWORK  *) 

FOR  ALL  NODES 

STARTTXTIME ( NODE, POINTERINDEX )  =  1 
ENDTaTIMECNODE, POINTERINDEX)  =  1 
TRANSMITCOLLISION(NODE)  =  0 
FOR  EACH"  DESTINATION  NODE 

STARTTXTIME (NODE, DESTINATION)  ■  -INFINITY 
ENDTXTIME( NODE, DESTINATION)  =  -INFINITY 

RXCOLLISION(NODE, DESTINATION, MESSAGEINDEX)  =  UNDEFINED) 
RXCOLLISION(NODE, DESTINATION, PACKETINDEX)  =  UNDEFINED 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 

FOR  ALL  NODES 

TRANSMITTRY ( NODE )  =  0 
END  FOR 

NUMBEROFSLOTS  =  USER  SPECIFICATION 

( *  INITIALIZE  DATA  STRUCTURES  FOR  RING  NETWORKS  *> 

SLOT  ■  I 

SLOTSTATE  *  EMPTY 
TOKEN  =*  1 

LASTLENGTH  =  PACKET  OVERHEAD 

(*  INITIALIZE  ADJACENCY  LIST  AND  DESTINATION  LIST  *) 

IF  ((MESH  NETWORK)  .OR.  (PROPAGATION  DELAY  >0))  THEN 
REWIND  DESTINATION  INFORMATION  FILE 
END  IF 

INDEX  »  I 

IF  (MESH  NETWORK)  THEN 
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FOR  EACH  NODE 

READ  ADJACENT  NODES 
FOR  EACH  LINE 

IF  (ADJACENT  NODE  EXISTS)  THEN 

DESTINATION (LINE)  *  ADJACENT  NODE 
ADJACENCY  LIST (NODE .LINE)  *  INDEX 
INDEX  =  INDEX  +  1 
ELSE 

ADJACENCY  LIST (NODE, LINE)  =  0 
END  IF 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 
ELSE 

FOR  EACH  NODE 
FOR  EACH  LINE 

IF  (LINE  =  1)  THEN 

ADJACENCY  LIST< NODE, LINE )  =  NODE 
ELSE 

ADJACENCY  LIST (NODE, LINE)  =  0 
END  IF 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 
END  IF 

FOR  ALL  REMAINING  INDEXES 
DESTINATIONS 
END  FOR 

(*  READ  AND  INITIALIZE  NODE  TO  NODE  DISTANCES  *) 
IF  (PROPAGATION  DELAY. GT.O)  THEN 
FOR  ALL  NODES 
FOR  ALL  NODES 

READ  NODE  TO  NODE  DISTANCE 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 
ELSE 

ALL  NODE  TO  NODE  DISTANCES  =  0 
END  IF 

<*  ECHO  RESULTS  *) 

IF  (MESH  NETWORK)  THEN 
PRINT  ADJACENCY  LIST 
PRINT  DESTINATION  LIST 
END  IF 

IF  (PROPAGATION  DELAY. GT.O)  THEN 
PRINT  NODE  TO  NODE  DISTANCE  TABLE 
END  IF 

IF  (MESH  NETWORK)  THEN 

(*  INITIALIZE  WEIGHT  TABLES  *) 

FOR  ALL  LINES 
FOR  ALL  NODES 
WEIGHTS 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 
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(»  EXECUTE  ROUTING  ALGORITHM  FOR  EACH  NODE  *) 
FOR  ALL  NODES 
CALL  MINPATH 
END  FOR 

(*  ECHO  RESULTS  USING  THE  NEXT  IN  TABLE  *) 

FOR  EACH  ORIGIN  NODE 

FOR  EACH  DESTINATION  NODE 
PRINT  NEXTIN  NODE 
END  FOR 
END  FOR 
END  IF 
END  INTLC 


GENERAL  EVENTS 


Subroutine  MAKPKTS.  Called  from  the  SLAM  network  when  an 
entity  representing  a  message  arrives.  The  primary  function  of 
MAKPKTS  is  to  make  several  assignments  of  attributes,  packetize 
the  message,  and  enter  each  packet  into  the  SLAM  network. 
Specific  functions: 

-check  node  buffer  for  minimum  level.  If  a  minimum  available 
buffer  level  is  not  present,  suppress  the  message  by  returning 
without  entering  packets. 

-assign  length,  ID,  and  packet  type 
-set  error  and  branching  flags 
-select  destination  node  and  host 

-create  the  packets  by  assigning  lengths  and  last  packet 
attribute  and  enter  into  SLAM  network. 

NOTE:  The  packets  are  created  in  a  somewhat  awkward  reverse 

order  in  order  to  enter  them  properly  on  the  SLAM  event 
calendar . 

SUBROUTINE  MAKPKTS 

ASSIGN  RESOURCE  NUMBER  AND  QUEUE  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
IF  (( (BUFFER( RESOURCE  NUMBER)  <  MINIMUM)  .OR. 

(NUMBERIN(QUEUE) )  >  MAXIMUM)) 

.OR. 

((NOT  MESH  MODEL)  .AND. 

(NUMBER  IN  SERVER  QUEUE  >  MAXIMUM  QUEUEING  NUMBER)))  THEN 
(*  DO  NOT  CREATE  MESSAGE  *) 

IF  (MESSAGE  CREATION  DEPENDS  ON  PREVIOUS 

MESSAGE  ENTRY  INTO  NODE)  THEN 
ENTER  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK  FOR  TIMING  AND  BRANCHING 

TO  NEXT  MESSAGE  CREATION 

ENO  IF 
RETURN 
END  IF 


PACKETLENGTH  *  USERF(7) 

PACKET  ID  =  COUNTER 
INCREMENT (AND  RESET )COUNTER 
ERROR  =  FALSE 

SERVER  BRANCH  FLAG  =  QUEUE 

RANDOMLY  DETERMINE  DESTINATION  NODE  (ASSIGN  TO  DESTINATION 
AND  DATA  DESTINATION  ATTRIBUTES) 

RANDOMLY  DETERMINE  DESTINATION  HOST 

(HOST  DETERMINATION  CURRENTLY  ASSUMES  TWO  HOSTS  PER  NODE) 
PACKET  TYPE  =  DATA 
REPEAT 

GET  PACKET  FROM  MESSAGE 
ASSIGN  LAST  PACKET  FLAG 
ENTER  PACKET  INTO  NETWORK  NODE 
UNTIL  (MESSAGE  COMPLETELY  PACKETIZ ED ) 

END  MAKPKTS 


Subroutine  QUETOTX.  Called  from  the  SLAM  network  and  several 
other  subroutines.  The  primary  function  is  to  take  the  packet 
represented  by  the  ATRIB  array  and  enter  it  into  the  SLAM 
network  for  queueing  or  for  transmission.  Several  assignments 
are  made  prior  to  entry  into  the  network:  next  node,  server 
index,  and  simulated  transmission  errors. 

SUBROUTINE  QUETOTX 

ASSIGN  CURRENT  NODE  AND  DESTINATION  NODE  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
IF  (MESH  NETWORK)  THEN 

NEXTNODE  -  NXTNODE (CURRENT  NODE, DESTINATION ) 

SERVER  *  SVRINDEX( CURRENT  NODE,  NEXTNODE)  +  40 
ELSE  (IF  RING  NETWORK)  THEN 
NEXT  =  (CURRENT  NODE  +  1) 

IF  (NEXT  >  NUMNDES)  THEN 
NEXTNODE  =  1 
ELSE 

NEXTNODE  =  NEXT 
END  IF 

SERVER  =  CURRENT  NODE  +  40 
ELSE 

NEXTNODE  =  DESTINATION 
SERVER  *  CURRENT  NODE  +  40 
END  IF 

IF  (SAMPLE  FROM  UNIFORM  DISTRIBUTION ( 0 . 0  TO  1.0) 

<  (PROBABILITY  OF  ERROR)  THEN 

ERROR  »  YES 
END  IF 

IF  ((SERVER  BRANCH  FLAG  *  QUEUE)  .OR. 

(NETWORK  IS  MESH))  THEN 
ENTER  PACKET  INTO  NETWORK  FOR  SERVER  QUEUEING 
ELSE 

ENTER  DIRECTLY  INTO  TRANSMISSION 
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END  IF 
END  QUETOX 


Subroutine  STOPACT.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  when  a 
transmission  time  has  expired.  It  is  also  scheduled  by 
subroutines  that  stop  transmission  earlier  than  planned.  It 
simply  stops  the  SLAM  activity  corresponding  to  the  server 
index.  The  server  index  is  carried  in  attribute  13  but  must  be 
reduced  to  less  than  50.  (This  is  an  accomodation  to  the  SLAM 
STOPA(NTC)  dimension). 

SUBROUTINE  STOPACT 

IF  (COLLISION  WAS  NOT  ANTICIPATED)  THEN 
SERVER  INDEX  =  ATRIB(13)  -  30 

END  TRANSMISSION  OF  PACKET  IN  ACTIVITY  FOR  SERVER  INDEX 
END  IF 
END  STOPACT 


Subroutine  RETXMT.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  upon  retransmit 
time-out  and  by  RECVPKT  when  a  ring  acknowledgement  contains  an 
error.  It  looks  for  the  packet  in  the  retransmit  file  and  calls 
QUETOTX  if  the  packet  is  present. 

SUBROUTINE  RETXMT 

IF  (PACKET  IS  IN  RETRANSMIT  FILE)  THEN 
REMOVE  IT  FROM  RETRANSMIT  FILE 
ERROR  =  FALSE 
BRANCH  FLAG  =  QUEUE 
CALL  QUETOTX 
END  IF 
END  RETXMT 


Subroutine  RECVPKT.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  when  a  packet 
completes  its  transmission  activity  and  the  gaining  node  buffer 
has  room  for  the  packet.  RECVPKT  seizes  the  amount  of  node 
buffer  required  for  the  packet  and  begins  a  long  series  of 
checks  and  responses.  The  checks  are  in  a  very  precise  order  to 
avoid  conflicting  actions  and  correctness  of  response.  Errors 
and  collisions  in  bus  networks  are  handled  first,  followed  by 
error  checks  for  mesh  networks.  (Error  checking  for  ring 
networks  is  performed  where  the  packet  is  processed  due  to  the 
unique  acknowledgement  scheme  for  rings.)  Then,  packets  are 
handled  in  the  following  order:  node-to-node  ACKs,  end-to-end 
ACKs,  negative  ACKs,  ring  ACKs,  and  finally  data  packets. 

SUBROUTINE  RECVPKT 

(ASSIGN  VARIABLES  FROM  ATTRIBUTES) 

CURRENT  NODE  *  NEXT  NODE 

SEIZ EBUF (CURRENT  NODE, PACK ETLENGTH ) 
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(*  FIRST  H.-v-iDLE  BUS  NETWORK  COLLISIONS  AND  ERRORS  *) 

IF  (BUS  NETWORK)  THEN 

IF  (COLLISION  AT  TRANSMITTING  NODE)  THEN 
RESET  COLLISION  FLAG 

INCREMENT  COLLISION  COUNTER (TRANSMIT  END) 

IF  (RECEIVING  END  COLLISION)  THEN 

INCREMENT  COLLISION  COUNTER ( RECEIVING  END) 

END  IF 

FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 
RETURN 

ELSE  IF  (RECEIVING  END  COLLISION))  THEN 
INCREMENT  COLLISION  COUNTER ( RECEIVE  END) 

FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 
RETURN 

ELSE  IF  (ERROR  IN  TRANSMISSION)  THEN 
INCREMENT  TRANSMISSION  ERROR  COUNTER 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 
RETURN 
END  IF 
END  IF 

(*  END  SPECIAL  BUS  HANDLING  *) 

IF  ((ERROR)  AND  (NETWORK  IS  MESH)  THEN 
INCREMENT  ERROR  COUNTER 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 
IF  ((DATA  PACKET)  AND 

((NO  IMMEDIATE  ERROR  DETECTION)  OR 

(EARLY  DETECTION  PACKET)))  THEN 
CALL  GNEGNAK  (CURRENT  NODE,  LAST  NODE) 

END  IF 
RETURN 
END  IF 

IF  (NODE  TO  NODE  ACK )  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  FOR  ACK 

CALL  CLRCAL (MSGID , PKTID,CURRENTNODE, RETXMITATRIBUTE ) 

IF  (AT  DATA  ORIGIN  NODE)  THEN 

CALL  HOLDPKT  (ORIGIN  NODE,  PACKET) 

ELSE 

CALL  RMVEPKT( RETRANSMIT  FILE,  PACKET) 

CALL  CKADMIT( CURRENT  NODE) 

END  IF 
RETURN 
END  IF 

IF  (END  TO  END  ACK)  THEN 

CALL  CLRCAL(MSGID,PKTID, CURRENT  NODE, RETXMITATTRIBUTE ) 
IF  (AT  DATA  ORIGIN  NODE)  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 

CALL  RMVEPKT( RETRANSMIT  FILE,  PACKET) 

CALL  RMVEPKT ( HOLD  FILE,  PACKET) 

CALL  CKADMIT( CURRENT  NODE) 

ELSE 

CALL  QUETOTX 
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END  IP 
RETURN 
END  IP 

IP  (NEGATIVE  ACK)  THEN 

FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  FOR  ACK 
IF  (PACKET  IN  RETRANSMIT  PILE)  THEN 
REMOVE  IT  FROM  RETRANSMIT  FILE 
CALL  QUETOTX 
ELSE 

CALL  ERROR (PACKET  NOT  IN  RETRANSMIT  FILE) 

END  IF 
RETURN 
END  IP 

IF  (RING  ACK)  THEN 

IF  (AT  DATA  ORIGIN  NODE)  THEN 
FREE  RESOURCE  FOR  ACK 

CALL  CLRCAL(MSGID, PKTID, CURRENT  NODE, RETXMITATTRIBUTE ) 
IF  (NO  ERROR)  THEN 

CALL  RMVEPKT ( RETRANSITT  FILE) 

ELSE 

CALL  RETXMT 

INCREMENT  ERROR  COUNTER 
END  IF 
ELSE 

CALL  QUETOTX 
END  IF 

CALL  CK ADMIT ( CURRENT  NODE) 

RETURN 
END  IF 

(*  REMAINIING  PACKETS  ARE  DATA  PACKETS  *) 

REASSEMBLY  FILE  »  CURRENT  NODE  +  60 
IF  (AT  DESTINATION  NODE)  THEN 
IF  (MESH  NETWORK)  THEN 

CALL  ENFILE( REASSEMBLY  FILE, PACKET) 

CALL  GENACKS ( LAST  NODE, PKTID, CURRENT  NODE, 

DESTINATION  NODE) 

ELSE  IF  (NETWORK  IS  RING)  THEN 
IF  (NO  ERRORS)  THEN 

CALL  ENFILE( REASSEMBLY  FILE, PACKET ) 

ELSE 

FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 
COLLECT  ERROR  STATISTICS 
END  IF 

CALL  RINGBAK 

ELSE  IF  (NETWORK  IS  BUS)  THEN 
CALL  ENFILE( REASSEMBLY  FILE, PACKET) 

CALL  GENACKS (LAST  NODE, PKTID, CURRENT  NODE, 

DESTINATION  NODE) 

RETURN 
END  IF 
ELSE 

IF  (NETWORK  IS  RING)  THEN 
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SERVER  BRANCH  FLAG  =  TRANSMIT 
END  IF 

CALL  QCJETOTX 

IF  (NETWORK  IS  MESH)  THEN 

CALL  GENACKS ( LASTNODE, PKTID, CURRENT  NODE, 

DESTINATION  NODE) 

END  IF 
END  IF 

CALL  CKADMT( CURRENT  NODE) 

RETURN 
END  RECVPKT 


GENERAL  FILE  MANIPULATION 


Function  PKTPTR.  Called  by  several  subroutines  to  find  a 
packet  in  a  file.  It  steps  through  the  file  until  the  packet  is 
found.  The  pointer  to  that  packet  is  returned  to  the  calling 
subroutine.  Special  features:  If  the  packet  is  not  found,  a 
zero  is  returned.  If  a  zero  is  passed  into  PKTPTR  instead  of  a 
packet  ID,  the  pointer  to  the  first  packet  with  a  matching 
message  ID  is  returned. 

FUNCTION  PKTPTR (FILE, PACKET) 

NEXT  =  POINTER  TO  FIRST  ENTRY  IN  FILE 
REPEAT 

IF  (NEXT  =  0)  THEN 
(*  EOF  IS  TRUE  *) 

PKTPTR  =  0 
ELSE 

COPY  ENTRY  POINTED  TO  BY  NEXT  INTO  CHECKARRAY 
IF  (ENTRY  IN  CHECKARRAY  =  PACKET)  THEN 
PKTPTR  =  NEXT 
ELSE 

NEXT  =  SUCCESSOR  OF  ENTRY  POINTED  TO  BY  NEXT 
END  IF 
END  IF 

UNTIL  ((PACKET  FOUND)  OR (EOF)) 


Subroutine  RMVEPKT.  Called  by  several  subroutines.  It  removes 
a  packet  from  a  file  and  frees  the  corresponding  node  buffer  by 
the  packet  length. 

SUBROUTINE  RMVEPKT ( FILE, MSGID, PKTID ) 

IF  (PACKET  ON  FILE)  THEN 
REMOVE  PACKET  FROM  FILE 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE 
END  IF 
END  RMVEPKT 
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Subroutine  ENPILE.  Called  by  RECVPKT.  It  handles  all  the 
filing  and  processing  of  data  packets.  It  checks  first  to  see 
if  a  packet  has  the  same  message  ID  as  any  messages  that  have 
been  previously  reassembled  and  completed.  If  so,  the  packet  is 
not  filed.  The  second  check  is  for  duplicate  packets,  or 
packets  that  already  reside  in  the  reassembly  file.  If  a 
duplicate  is  received,  it  is  not  filed.  Next,  a  check  is  made 
for  packets  that  are  complete  messages  in  themselves.  They  are 
entered  back  into  the  SLAM  network  for  transfer  to  the 
destination  host.  Next,  packets  are  committed  to  the  reassembly 
processing.  This  is  a  complex  process  that  files  each  packet 
but  stores  the  current  reassembled  length  of  a  message  in  the 
last  packet  added  to  the  file.  When  another  packet  arrives,  the 
last  packet  filed  is  found  to  check  for  total  length  and 
message  completion.  When  a  message  is  completed,  it  is  entered 
into  the  SLAM  network  for  the  node-to-host  transfer  and  all 
packets  are  removed  from  the  reassembly  file. 

SUBROUTINE  ENFILE( FILNUM, PACKET ) 

ASSIGN  CURRENT  NODE,  OVERHEAD,  MESSAGE  SIZE 
ADD  LENGTH  =  PACKET  LENGTH  -  OVERHEAD 

IF  (MESSAGE  WAS  ALREADY  REASSEMBLED)  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  BY  WHOLE  PACKET 
RETURN 
END  IF 

IF  (PACKET  IS  ALREADY  IN  REASSEBLY  FILE)  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  BY  WHOLE  PACKET 
(*  DISCARD  DUPLICATE  *> 

RETURN 
END  IF 

COLLECT  PACKET  DELAY  STATISTICS 

IF  (ADD  LENGTH  =  MESSAGE  SIZE)  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  BY  OVERHEAD 
ENTER  INTO  NETWORK  FOR  NODE-HOST  TRANSFER 
CALL  COMPLST( CURRENT  NODE, MSGID ) 

RETURN 
END  IF 

RSMPTR  =  LAST  ENTRY  IN  REASSEMBLY  FILE 
REPEAT 

IF  (FILE  EMPTY)  THEN 

FILE  PACKET  IN  REASSEMBLY  FILE 
ELSE 

COPY  PACKET  POINTED  TO  BY  RSMPTR  INTO  CHECK  ARRAY 
IF  (PACKET  FROM  FILE  HAS  SAME  MSGID)  THEN 

IF  (REASSEMBLED  MESSAGE  LENGTH  «  MESSAGE  SIZE)  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  BY  OVERHEAD  OF  PACKET  AND 

OVERHEAD  OF  REASSEMBLED  MESSAGE 
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ENTER  INTO  NETWORK  FOR  NODE-HOST  TRANSFER 

CALL  COMPLST ( CURRENNT  NODE, MSG ID )  j 

REPEAT  i 

REMOVE  PACKET  OF  MESSAGE  FROM  FILE  j 

UNTIL  (ALL  PACKETS  REMOVED)  ] 

ELSE 

ADD  PACKET  LENGTH  TO  PARTIALLY  REASSEMBLED  MESSAGE 
FILE  MESSAGE  IN  REASSEMBLY  FILE 
FREE  BUFFER  RESOURCE  BY  PACKET  OVERHEAD 
END  IF 
ELSE 

RSMPTR  =  POINTER  TO  PREDESS OR  OF  RSMPTR 
END  IF 
END  IF 

UNTIL  ((PACKET  FILED)  OR  (NODE-HOST  TRANSFER  STARTED)) 

END  ENFILE 


Subroutine  COMPLST.  Called  by  ENFILE  when  a  message  is 
complete.  It  enters  the  ID  of  a  completed  message  into  an 
array.  It  operates  like  an  infinite  circular  stack  to  keep  the 
last  twenty  five  message  ID's  that  were  completed.  Note: 
Subroutines  COMPLST  and  MSGDONE  are  the  only  means  of  accessing 
the  array  of  completed  messages. 

SUBROUTINE  COMPLST ( NODE, MSG ID ) 

INDEX  =  DONEL 1ST (POINTER, NODE) 

DONELIST( INDEX, NODE)  =  MSGID 
INCREMENT  INDEX 

IF  ( INDEX. GT.DONELIST  DIMENSION)  THEN 
DO N EL 1ST ( POINTER, NODE )  =  1 
ELSE 

DONELIST( POINTER, NODE)  =  INDEX 
END  IF 
END  COMPLST 


Function  MSGDONE.  Called  by  ENFILE.  It  checks  the  array  of 
completed  message  ID’s  for  a  particular  ID.  It  returns  a  truth 
value  based  on  whether  there  was  a  match. 

LOGICAL  FUNCTION  MSGDONE ( NODE, MSGID ) 

MSGDONE  =  FALSE 
INDEX  =  1 
REPEAT 

IF  (DONELIST( INDEX, NODE). EQ. MSGID)  THEN 
MSGDONE  =  TRUE 
ELSE 

INCREMENT  INDEX 
END  IF 

UNTIL  (ENTIRE  ARRAY  IS  CHECKED) 

END  MSGDONE 
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Subroutine  FILEPKT.  called  by  the  SLAM  network  after  a  packet 
is  processed  by  a  node  and  is  ready  to  be  queued  for  a  server. 
FILPKT  files  the  packet  in  the  SLAM  file  representing  the 
appropriate  server  queue. 

SUBROUTINE  FILEPKT 

ASSIGN  FILE  NUMBER  FROM  ATTRIBUTE 
CALL  FILEM ( FILENUMBER ) 

END  FILEPKT 


FLOW  CONTROL  AND  RESOURCE  HANDLING 


Subroutine  CKADMT.  Called  by  several  subroutines  after  the 
node  buffer  has  been  freed  in  a  routine.  If  a  packet  is  present 
in  the  AWAIT  node  for  the  node,  and  the  criteria  for  entry  into 
the  node  is  met,  the  packet  is  admitted  into  the  node.  Several 
packets  can  be  entered  by  CKADMT  if  they  meet  the  criteria  for 
entry. 

SUBROUTINE  CKADMT ( NODE ) 

FIL£=  NODE+20 
REPEAT 

IF  (FILE  NOT  EMPTY)  THEN 

COPY  PACKET  LENGTH,  PACKETYPE,  NODE, 

AND  DESTINATION  FROM  ATTRIBUTES  OF  PACKET  ON  FILE 
IF  (OKADMIT( ARGUMENT  LIST))  THEN 
REMOVE  FIRST  ENTRY  OF  FILE 
CALL  SEZEBUF ( NODE,  PACKET  LENGTH) 

ENTER  PACKET  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK 

IF  (MESSAGE  CREATION  DEPENDS  ON  PREVIOUS  MESSAGE 

ENTRY  INTO  NODE)  THEN 

ENTER  NETWORK  FOR  BRANCHING  TO  RECREATIONS 
END  IF 
END  IF 
END  IF 

UNTIL  ((FILE  IS  EMPTY ). OR .(. NOT.  OKADMIT)) 

END  CKADMT 


Subroutine  ADBRANH.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  when  a  packet 
is  queued  for  admission  to  a  node.  A  decision  based  on  the  node 
buffer  (and  other  constraints  that  are  implemented  in 
subroutine  OKADMT)  is  made  and  a  branching  flag  is  set.  Based 
on  that  flag,  the  SLAM  network  will  leave  the  packet  queued  in 
the  host,  or  admit  the  packet  into  the  network. 

SUBROUTINE  ADBRANH 

ASSIGN  PACK ETLENGTH, PACKETYPE, CURRENT  AND  DESTINATION 

NODES  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
IF  (OKADMIT (ARGUMENT  LIST))  THEN 
CALL  SEZEBUF  (NODE, PACKET  LENGTH) 

BRANCH  SWITCH  -  SEND  TO  NODE 
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IF  (MESSAGE  CREATION  DEPENDS  ON  PREVIOUS  MESSAGE 

ENTRY  INTO  NODE)  THEN 
ENTER  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK  FOR  TIMING  AND  BRANCHING 

TO  NEXT  CREATION 

END  IF 
ELSE 

BRANCH  SWITCH  =  SEND  TO  HOST  QUEUE 
END  IF 
END  ADBRANH 


Function  OKADMIT.  Called  by  subroutines  ADBRANH  and  CKADMT. 
This  module  tests  the  criteria  for  packet  entry  into  the  node. 
The  number  of  packets  that  have  the  same  destination  that  have 
already  been  admitted  to  the  node  is  checked  against  a  maximum 
number.  Also,  the  amount  of  buffer  resource  that  would  be  left 
after  the  packet  admission  is  checked  against  a  minimum. 

OKADMIT  is  currently  set  up  to  allow  acknowledgement  packets  to 
enter  based  on  the  buffer  capacity  alone. 

FUNCTION  OKADMIT  (NODE, PACKET  LENGTH , DESTINATION ) 

(MINIMUM  LEVEL  AND  MAXPACKETS  ARE  GLOBALLY  SPECIFIED) 

IF  (DATA  PACKET)  THEN 

TOTPACKETS  =  NUMPKTS  (HOLD  FILE,  DESTINATION) 

+  NUMPKTS  (RETRANSMITFILE,  DESTINATION) 

FOR  EACH  LINE 

INDEX  =  ADJACENCY  LIST ( NODE , LINE ) 

SERVER  FILE  *  INDEX  +  40 
IF  (SERVER  FILE  EXISTS)  THEN 

TOTPKTS  =  TOTPKTS  +  NUMPKTS ( SERVER  FILE, DESTINATION  ) 

END  IF 
END  FOR 

BUFFER  LEVEL  =  CURRENT  BUFFER  (NODE)  -  MINIMUM  LEVEL 
ELSE 

TOTPKTS  *  0 

BUFFERLEVEL  =  CURRENT  BUFFER  (NODE) 

END  IF 

IF  (MESH  MODEL)  THEN 

OKADMIT  *  ((TOTPACKETS  <=  MAXPACKETS ). AND . 

(PKTLENGTH  <  =  BUFFERLEVEL)) 

ELSE 

SERVERFILE  =  NODE  +  40 

OKADMIT  =  (((TOTPACKETS  <=  MAXPACKETS ). AND. 

(PKTLENGTH  <=  BUFFERLEVEL))) 

.AND. 

(NUMBER  IN  SERVERFILE  <  MINIMUM  QUEUING  NUMBER)) 

END  OKADMIT 


Function  NUMPKTS.  Called  by  subroutine  OKADMIT.  It  returns  the 
number  of  packets  in  a  file  that  have  the  same  destination. 


FUNCTION  NUMPKTS  (FILE,DEST) 
COUNT  »  0 
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POINTER  *  FIRST  ENTRY  OF  FILE 
WHILE  (NOT  END  OF  FILE)  DO 

CKECKDEST  *  ATTRIBUTE  5  OF  POINTER  ENTRY 
IF  (CKECKDEST  *  DEST)  INCREMENT  COUNT 
POINTER  *  SUCCESSOR  OF  POINTER 
END  WHILE 
NUMPKTS  =  COUNT 
END  NUMPKTS 


Subroutine  FREERSC.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  when  a  packet 
ends  transmission.  For  ring  models,  It  frees  the  transmitting 
node  buffer  by  the  length  of  the  packet  only.  For  mesh  and  bus 
models,  it  clears  the  server  queue  and  handles  the  decision 
for  retransmission  as  well  as  buffer  handling. 

SUBROUTINE  FREERSC 

ASSIGN  VARIABLES  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 

IF  (NETWORK  =  RING)  THEN 

IF  (DATA  DESTINATION  IS  NOT  LASTNODE)  .AND. 

(LASTNODE  IS  NOT  ORIGIN  NODE))  THEN 
FREE  BUFFER  AT  LASTNODE  BY  PACKETLENGTrt 
END  IF 

ELSE  IF  (THERE  WAS  NO  COLLISION  AT  TRANSMITTING  NODE)  THEN 
CALL  CLRSVRQ( LASTNODE, SERVER  FILE, MSG ID, PKTID ) 

END  IF 

CALL  CKADMT( LASTNODE) 

END  FREERSC 


Subroutine  NETFREE.  Called  from  the  SLAM  network  when  a 
message  transfers  from  a  node  to  a  host.  It  frees  the  node 
buffer  by  the  length  of  the  message  and  checks  for  packets 
awaiting  entry. 

SUBROUTINE  NETFREE 

ASSIGN  AMOUNT  AND  NODE  FROM  ENTITY  ATTRIBUTES 
CALL  FREEBUF  ( NODE, AMOUNT ) 

CALL  CKADMT ( NODE ) 

END  NETFREE 


Subroutine  FREEBUF.  Called  by  several  different  subroutines  to 
free  node  buffer  resources.  It  performs  complete  error  checking 
on  the  arguments  and  buffer  capacity  prior  to  freeing  the 
buffer.  NOTE:  Subroutines  FREEBUF  and  SEZEBUF  are  the  only 
means  of  changing  the  buffer  resources  utilization  after 
initialization. 

SUBROUTINE  FREEBUF  ( NODE, AMOUNT ) 

IF  ((NODE  <  1). OR. (NODE  >  NUMNDES ) )  THEN 
CALL  ERROR (NODE  ARGUMENT  OUT  OF  RANGE) 

END  IF 

IF  (AMOUNT  O  0)  THEN 
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CALL  ERROR (ATTEMPT  TO  FREE  NEGATIVE  RESOURCES) 
END  IF 

IF  ( (BUFFER (NODE)  +  AMOUNT)  >  MAXIMUM (NODE ) )  THEN 
CALL  ERROR ( ATTEMPT  TO  FREE  BEYOND  CAPACITY) 

ELSE 

BUFFER (NODE)  =  BUFFER (NODE)  +  AMOUNT 
END  IF 
END  FREEBUF 


Subroutine  SEZEBUF.  Called  by  several  subroutines  to  seize 
node  buffer  resources.  It  performs  complete  error  checking  on 
the  arguments  and  buffer  capacity  prior  to  seizing  the  buffer. 

SUBROUTINE  SEZEBUF  (NODE, AMOUNT) 

IF  ((NODE  <  1). OR. (NODE  >  NUMNDES ) )  THEN 
CALL  ERROR (NODE  ARGUMENT  OUT  OF  RANGE) 

END  IF 

IF  (AMOUNT  <=  0)  THEN 

CALL  ERROR (ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  NEGATIVE  RESOURCES) 

END  IF 

IF  (BUFFER (NODE) -AMOUNT)  <  0)  THEN 

CALL  ERROR ( ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  BETWEEN  CAPACITY) 

ELSE 

BUFFER (NODE)  =  BUFFER (NODE > -AMOUNT 
END  IF 
END  SEZEBUF 


MESH  MODEL  SPECIFIC 


Subroutine  MINPATH.  Called  by  subroutines  INTLC  and  ROUTER. 
MINPATH  is  the  heart  of  the  routing  algorithm  used  for  models 
of  distributed  topology.  It  uses  a  minimum  path  algorithm  to 
produce  for  each  node  a  next  in  table.  The  next  in  table  is 
used  to  determine  the  next  node  to  for  each  destination.  For 
additional  information  on  this  implementation  or  data 
structures  see  Chapter  IV. 

MINPATH  (ORIGIN  NODE) 

INITIALIZE  DISTANCE  TABLE  (ORIGIN) 

INITIALIZE  NEXT  IN  TABLE  (ORIGIN) 

INITIALIZE  STACKS 
STACK  INDEXs0 

FOR  EACH  DESTINATION  FROM  ORIGIN 

DISTANCE (ORIGIN , DESTINATION )  *  DISTANCE (ORIGIN, ORIGIN ) 

+  WEIGHT (ORIGIN, DESTINATION) 

PUSH  DESTINATION  ON  STACK (STACKINDEX) 

NEXTIN( ORIGIN, DESTINATION)  -  ORIGIN 


END  FOR 

STACK INDEX  -  2 
REPEAT 

POP  NODE  FROM  STACK ( STACK INDEX  MOD  2) 

FOR  EACH  DESTINATION  FROM  THAT  NODE 
IF  (DISTANCE(ORIGIN, DESTINATION)  > 

DISTANCE (ORIGIN , NODE )  +  wEIGHT( NODE, DESTINATION ) 
THEN 

DISTANCE* ORIGIN, DESTINATION=DISTANCE( ORIGIN, NODE) 
+  WEIGHT (NODE, DESTINATION) 
PUSH(DESTINATION)  ON  STACK (( STACKINDEX+1 )MOD  2) 
NEXTIN (ORIGIN, DESTINATION)  =  NODE 
END  IF 
END  FOR 

IF  STACK (STACKINDEX  MOD  2)  IS  EMPTY  THEN 
STACKINDEX  =  STACKINDEX  +1 
END  IF 

UNTIL  (STACK (STACKINDEX  MOD  2))  IS  EMPTY 
END  MINPATH 


SUBROUTINE  ROUTER.  Called  from  the  SLAM  network  at  each 
routing  table  update  time  period.  It  updates  the  routing  weight 
table  for  a  node  based  on  the  number  of  packets  in  each  server 
queue.  Then,  it  executes  the  minimum  path  routing  algorithm  for 
the  node.  Each  nodes  routing  tables  are  updated  and  results 
stored  in  the  NEXTIN  table. 

SUBROUTINE  ROUTER 
FOR  EACH  NODE 
FOR  EACH  LINE 

SERVER  INDEX  =  ADJACENCY  LIST  (NODE, LINE) 

IF  (SERVER  INDEX  EXISTS)  THEN 
SERVERQUE  =  INDEX  +  40 

WEIGHT ( INDEX, NODE)  *  ( LENGTH ( SERVERQUE ) 

*  WEIGHTING  FACTOR)  +  1 

END  IF 
END  FOR 

CALL  MINPATH (NODE) 

END  FOR 
END  ROUTER 


Subroutine  INTABLS.  Called  only  by  MINPATH.  INTABLS 
initializes  the  DISTANCE  table  and  NEXTIN  table  for  the  node 
passed  as  an  argument.  It  also  initializes  the  stacks. 

SUBROUTINE  INTABLS (ORIGIN  NODE) 

FOR  ALL  NODES 

IF  (NODE  IS  ORIGIN)  THEN 
DISTANCE( ORIGIN, NODE)  ■  0 
ELSE 

DISTANCE( ORIGIN, DESTINATION)  «  INFINITY 
END  FOR 
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END  FOR 

FOR  EACH  DESTINATION 

NEXTIN (ORIGIN, DESTINATION)  =  0 
END  FOR 

STACK ( 0, POINTER )=0 
STACK (1, POINTER )=0 
RETURN 
END  INTABLS 


Subroutine  PUSH.  Called  only  by  MINPAIH.  PUSH  selects  the 
stack  indicated  by  the  index,  and  stores  the  entry  onto  that 
stack . 

SUBROUTINE  PUSH (INDEX, ENTRY ) 

IF  (STACK (POINTER, INDEX)  =  NUMNDES )  then 
CALL  ERROR (STACK  OVERFLOW) 

END  IF 

NEXT  SLOT  =  STACK ( INDEX) POINTER  +  1 
STACK ( INDEX, NEXTSLOT)  =  ENTRY 
STACK ( INDEX, POINTER )  =  NEXTSLOT 
END  PUSH 


Function  POP.  Called  only  by  MINPATH.  POP  selects  the  stack 
indicated  by  the  index  and  returns  the  top  entry  from  that 
stack. 

FUNCTION  POP (INDEX) 

POPSLOT  =  STACK (POINTER, INDEX) 

IF  (POPSLOT  <=  0)  CALL  ERROR ( POPPING  EMPTY  STACK) 

POP  =  STACK (POPSLOT, INDEX) 

STACK(POINTER, INDEX)  =  POPSLOT  -  1 
END  POP 


Function  NXTNODE.  Called  by  QUETOTX.  NXTNODE  returns  the  next 
node  that  should  be  taken  by  the  origin  node  to  reach  the 
destination  node.  NXTNODE  is  used  only  in  mesh  models. 

SUBROUTINE  NXTNODE  (ORIGIN, DESTINATION ) 

NEXT  =  DESTINATION 
REPEAT 

IF ( NEXTIN  FROM  NEXT  =  ORIGIN)  THEN 
NXTNODE  =  NEXT 
ELSE  (IF  THERE  IS  NO  PATH) 

PRINT  WARINING 
ELSE 

NEXT  =  NEXTIN  FROM  NEXT 
UNTIL  ((NXTNODE  IS  FOUND)  OR  (NO  PATH  EXISTS)) 

END  NXTNODE 
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Function  SVRINDX.  Called  by  QUETOTX.  SVRINDX  returns  the  index 
of  the  line  between  current  node  and  next  node.  The  index  is 
the  means  of  selection  of  the  server  for  mesh  models. 


SUBROUTINE  SVRINDX  (CURRENT  NODE,  NEXT  NODE) 

LINE  =  1 
REPEAT 

INDEX  =  ADJACENCY  LIST (CURRENT  NODE, LINE) 

IF  (DESTINATION (INDEX)  =  NEXTNODE )  THEN 
SVRINDX  =  INDEX 
ELSE 

INCREMENT  LINE 

IF  LINE  >  NUMLNS  CALL  ERROR ( EXCEEDED  NUMBER  OF  LINES) 
END  IF 

UNTIL  (SVRINDX  FOUND) 

END  SVRINDX 


Subroutine  HOLDPKT.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  when  a 
node-to-node  ACK  is  received  at  the  originating  node.  It 
removes  the  packet  from  the  retransmit  file  and  enters  it  into 
the  SLAM  network  for  hold  queueing  and  time-out.  Used  only  in 
mesh  models. 

SUBROUTINE  HOLDPKT 
GET  POINTER  TO  PACKET 

IF  (PACKET  IS  IN  RETRANSMITT  FILE)  THEN 
REMOVE  IT  FROM  RETRANSMITT  FILE 
ENTER  IT  INTO  HOLD  FILE 
END  IF 
END  HOLDPKT 


Subroutine  HLDTOUT.  Called  from  tne  SLAM  network  when  a  packet 
has  timed  out  from  the  hold  queue.  If  the  packet  is  still 
present,  it  is  removed  and  placed  back  into  the  appropriate 
server  queue.  Used  only  in  mesh  models. 

SUBROUTINE  HLDTOUT  <*  HOLD  TIME-OUT  *) 

IF  (PACKET  IS  IN  HOLD  FILE)  THEN 
REMOVE  IT  FROM  HOLD  FILE 
CALL  QUETOTX 
END  IF 
END  HLDOUT 


Subroutine  STARTTX.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  for  mesh  models 
only.  It  is  called  when  a  packet  enters  a  server  queue  and  when 
a  packet  ends  transmission.  In  both  cases,  it  checks  for  a 
packet  on  queue  and  an  idle  server  prior  to  committing  the 
first  packet  on  queue  to  transmission. 

SUBROUTINE  STARTTX 

ASSIGN  SERVER  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
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IF  ((SERVER  IDLE) .AND. (SERVER  QUEUE. NOT  EMPTY))  THEN 
COPY  FIRST  PACKET  FROM  SERVER  QUEUE 

ENTER  IT  DIRECTLY  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
END  IF 
END  STARTTX 


RING  MODEL  SPECIFIC 


Subroutine  CONTRLl .  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  for  ring  models 
using  a  token  network  access  scheme.  It  models  the  token  ring 
of  Bux ( 4 ) .  It  is  coupled  closely  to  the  SLAM  network  through 
several  attributes.  These  attributes  must  be  assigned  for  use 
by  SLAM  network  user  functions  for  propagation  delay  and 
transmission  time.  LASTORIGIN  is  used  to  store  the  last  node 
that  originated  a  packet,  a  key  feature  to  prevent  a  node 
seizing  the  ring  for  all  of  its  packets. 

SUBROUTINE  CONTRLl 

SERVER  QUEUE  =  QUEUE  FOR  NODE  WHERE  TOKEN  IS 
ASSIGN  LASTORIGIN  FROM  ATTRIBUTE 

ASSIGN  ATTRIBUTES  FOR  THE  TOKEN  ENTITY  THAT  REPRESENT 

ORIGIN,  CURRENT,  AND  NEXT  NODE 

IF  ((SERVER  QUEUE  NOT  EMPTY ). AND .( TOKEN  NOT  AT  LASTORGIN ) ) 

THEN 

IF  (SERVER  QUEUE  NOT  EMPTY)  THEN 
REMOVE  FIRST  PACKET 

TOKEN  ATTRIBUTE  FOR  LASTORIGIN  =  NODE  WHERE  TOKEN  IS 
ENTER  PACKET  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK  FDR  TRANSMISSION 
LASTLENGTH  =  PACKET  LENGTH 
ELSE 

LASTLENGTH  =  PACKET  OVERHEAD 
END  IF 
ELSE 

LASTLENGTH  »  RING  LATENCY 
END  IF 

IF  (AT  NODE  THAT  LAST  ORIGINATED  A  PACKET)  THEN 
TOKEN  ATTRIBUTE  FOR  LASTORIGIN  =  UNDEFINED 
END  IF 

TOKEN  ATTRIBUTE  FOR  LENGTH  =  LASTLENGTH 
ENTER  TOKEN  ENTITY  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK 
MOVE  TOKEN  TO  NEXT  NODE 
END  CONTRLl 


Subroutine  CONTRL2.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  for  ring  models 
using  a  slotted  network  access  scheme.  CONTRL2  models  the 
slotted  ring  of  Bux(4).  This  implementation  is  characterized  by 
a  SLAM  controller  loop  that  is  synchronized  (coupled  closely) 
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with  the  transmission  process.  As  a  result,  the  controller  loop 
requires  attributes  for  the  SLOT  entity  for  controlling 
propagation  delay  and  transmission  time.  Reference  to 
attributes  are  to  those  of  the  SLOT  entity. 

SUBROUTINE  C0NTRL2 

ASSIGN  LASTORIGIN  AND  SLOTYPE  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
NODE  =  SLOT 

IF  (SLOTYPE  =  FULL)  THEN 
IF  (NODE  =  LASTORG)  THEN 

SLOTYPE  ATTRIBUTE  =  JUST  EMPTIED 
LASTORIGIN  ATTRIBUTE  =  UNDEFINED 
END  IF 

ELSE  IF  (SLOTYPE  =  JUST  EMPTIED)  THEN 

SLOTYPE  ATTRIBUTE  =  EMPTY 
END  IF 

SERVER  =  NODE  +  40 

IF  (((SERVER  IS  IDLE) .AND. (SERVER  QUEUE  NOT  EMPTY)) 

.AND. (SLOTYPE  ATTRIBUTE  =  EMPTY))  THEN 
REMOVE  FIRST  PACKET  FROM  SERVER  QUEUE 
SLOTYPE  ATTRIBUTE  =  FULL 
LASTORIGIN  ATTRIBUTE  =  SLOT 

ENTER  PACKET  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
END  IF 

CURRENT  NODE  ATTRIBUTE  =  SLOT 
INCREMENT  SLOT  LOCATION 
NEXT  NODE  ATTRIBUTE  =  SLOT 

ENTER  SLOT  ENTITY  INTO  SLAM  SLOTTED  RING  CONTROLLER  LOOP 
END  CONTRL2 


Subroutine  STPTOKN.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network.  It  is  called 
when  the  packet  just  released  by  the  node  with  the  token 
arrives  at  the  next  node. 

SUBROUTINE  STPTOKN 

STOP  TOKEN  RING  CONTROLLER  CYCLE 

END  STPTOKN 


Subroutine  RINGBAK.  Called  by  RECVPKT  when  a  packet  in  a  ring 
model  reaches  its  destination.  It  generates  a  ring  ACK  and 
enters  it  into  the  SLAM  network  for  immediate  transmission  to 
the  next  node. 

SUBROUTINE  RINGBAK 
PACKET  TYPE  =  RING  ACK 
DESTINATION  =  DATA  ORIGIN 
SERVER  BRANCH  FLAG  *  TRANSMIT 
CALL  QUETOTX 
END  RINGBAK 


BUS  MODEL  SPECIFIC 


Subroutine  BUSTART.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  for  BUS  models 
when  a  packet  enters  the  server  queue  and  it  is  the  only  one 
present.  It  calls  for  arbitration  of  the  bus.  If  arbitration  is 
successful,  subroutine  CHKBUS  is  called  to  begin  the 
transmission  process,  otherwise,  CHKBUS  is  scheduled  at  the 
future  arbitrated  time.  CHKBUS  is  never  scheduled  for  a  future 
time  with  the  current  subroutine  ARBITOR.  This  feature  is 
included  to  allow  users  to  modify  arbitor  without  modification 
to  subroutines  BUSTART  or  RESTART  which  also  allows  future 
scheduling  of  CHKBUS. 

SUBROUTINE  BUSTART 
ASSIGN  NODE  FROM  ATTRIBUTE 
CALL  ARBITOR 
IF  ( ARBITOK ( NODE ) )  THEN 
CALL  CHKBUS 

ELSE  IF  (ENDTOK  TIME( NODE )  >  TNOW)  THEN 
CALL  SCHEDULE (CHKBUS  AT  ENDOK  TIME( NODE ) ) 

END  IF 
END  BUSTART 


Subroutine  RESTART.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  for  bus  models 
when  a  server  has  ended  transmission  of  a  packet.  It  clears  the 
last  packet  from  the  server  queue  if  there  was  no  collision  at 
the  transmission  end.  If  another  packet  is  still  present  on  the 
server  queue,  RESTART  will  call  for  arbitration  and  either  call 
CHKBUS  or  schedule  CHKBUS  to  begin  the  transmission  process. 

SUBROUTINE  RESTART 
ASSIGN  VARIABLES  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
IF  (SLOTTED  MODEL)  RETURN 
IF  (COLLISION  AT  TRANSMITTING  NODE)  THEN 
TRANSMITTRY ( NODE )  =  TRANSMITTRY (NODE )  +  1 
CALL  SCHEDULE (CHKBUS  AFTER  RANDOM  BACKOFF  DELAY) 

ELSE 

TRANSMITTRY ( NODE )  =  0 

IF  ((THERE  IS  ANOTHER  PACKET  IN  SERVER  QUEUE)  THEN 
CALL  ARBITOR 
IF  ( ARB ITOK( NODE ) )  THEN 
GET  NEXT  PACKET 

CALL  SCHEDULE (CHKBUS  AFTER  MINIMUM  PACKET  SPACING) 

ELSE  IF  (ENDOK  TIME( NODE )  >  TNOW)  THEN 
GET  NEXT  PACKET 

CALL  SCHEDULE ( CHKBUS  AT  ENDOK  TIME( NODE ) ) 

END  IF 
END  IF 
END  IF 
END  RESTART 


Subroutine  BUSSLOT.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  on  a  cyclic 
basis.  It  provides  the  control  for  the  slotted  bus  (slotted 
ALOHA).  For  each  slot,  it  performs  the  arbitration  function  for 
each  node  and  commits  packets  to  transmission  if  they  are 
present.  The  SLAM  ATRIB  array  is  protected  against  global 
interference. 

SUBROUTINE  BUSSLOT 
SAVE  SLAM  ATRIB  ARRAY 
FOR  ALL  NODES 

(* RE -ARBITRATE*) 

STARTOK  TIME (NODE)  =  TNOW 
ENDOK  TIME (NODE)  =  TNOW 
( * START  PACKET*) 

SERVER  FILE  =  NODE  +  40 
IF  (SERVER  FILE  NOT  EMPTY)  THEN 
GET  THE  FIRST  PACKET 
CALL  CHKBUS 
END  IF 
END  FOR 

RESTORE  SLAM  ATRIB  ARRAY 
END  BUSSLOT 


Subroutine  CHKBUS.  Called  by  subroutines  3USSTART,  RESTART, 
and  BUSSLOT.  Also  scheduled  by  BUSTART  and  RESTART.  It  begin-; 
the  transmission  process  via  subroutine  CSMASRT  for  CSMA/CO 
models.  Otherwise,  it  begins  the  transmission  process  directly 
by  entering  a  copy  of  the  first  packet  into  the  SLAM  network 
and  assigning  the  node  times  for  start  and  end  of  transmission. 

SUBROUTINE  CHKBUS 
ASSIGN  VARIABLES  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 
IF  (CSMA/CD  SPECIFIED)  THEN 
CALL  CSMASRT 
ELSE 

ENTER  PACKET  INTO  TRANSMISSION 

NEXTSTARTSLOT  =  STRTTIME ( NODE , POIN TER  INDEX )  +  1 
IF  (NEXTSTARTSLOT  >  NUMBEROFSLOTS )  NEXTSTARTSLOT  =  1 
STRTIME( NODE, POINTERINDEX )  =  NEXTSTARTSLOT 
STRTIME( NODE, NEXTSTARTSLOT)  =  TNOW 
IF  (RANDOM  DELAY  MODEL)  THEN 

ENDTIME (NODE, NEXTSTARTSLOT)  =  TNOW  +  PACKET  TX  TIME 
ELSE 

ENDTIME(NODE, NEXTSTARTSLOT)  =  TNOW  +  BUS  SLOT  LENGTH 
END  IF 

ASSIGN  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIABLES  FROM  ATRI3UTES: 

TXIDS ( NODE, MESS AGE INDEX ) 

TXIDS(NODE, PACKETINDEX) 

TX IDS ( NODE, DESTTNATIONINDEX) 

CALL  RXCLSCK 
END  IF 
END  CHKBUS 
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Subroutine  ARBITOR.  Called  by  BUSTART  and  RESTART  to  arbitrate 
for  access  to  the  bus  for  a  node.  ARBITOR  presently  contains  no 
future  timing  using  the  random  delay  access  scheme.  Other 
access  schemes  can  be  inserted  by  using  a  case  statement 
structure  or  by  replacing  ARBITOR.  The  result  of  arbitration  is 
stored  in  a  start  and  end  time  that  the  node  has  arbitrated 
over  the  bus.  Arbitration  schemes  that  work  on  a  cycle,  or 
synchronously,  are  implemented  more  easily  in  a  SLAM  network 
timing  loop  as  was  done  using  BUSSLOT. 

SUBROUTINE  ARBITOR 

IF  (RANDOM  DELAy  ARBITRATION)  THEN 
ASSIGN  NODE  FROM  ATTRIBUTE 
STRTOK ( NODE )  =  TNOW 
ENDOK ( NODE )  =  STRTOK (NODE) 

END  IF 
END  ARBITOR 


Function  ARBITOK.  Called  by  subroutines  BUSTART  and  RESTART. 
For  a  given  node,  it  returns  a  truth  value  that  indicates  if 
TNOW  is  within  the  arbitrated  time. 

LOGICAL  FUNCTION  ARB ITOK ( NODE ) 

ARBITOK=  (TNOW  >=  STRTOK ( NODE ) ) 

AND 

(TNOW  <=  ENDOK ( NODE)  )  ) 

END  ARBITOK 


Subroutine  CSMASRT.  Called  by  CHKBUS  when  CSMA/CD  is  specified 
for  the  model.  For  each  node  other  than  the  one  that  is 
considering  accessing  the  bus,  the  signal  arrival  times  are 
checked  to  determine  the  response  of  the  node  seeking  access. 
The  node  may  sense  a  signal  and  thus  defer  access  by 
rescheduling  CSMASRT.  If  the  bus  is  inactive,  the  node  will 
begin  transmission.  However,  if  during  the  signal  checking  for 
each  node  a  future  overlap  will  occur,  the  collisions  are 
scheduled  and  flag  are  set.  The  collisions  are  implemented  by 
scheduling  the  transmission  process  stop  event.  The  collision 
flag  is  used  by  RECVPKT  to  ignore  the  corrupted  packet. 

SUBROUTINE  CSMASRT 
COLLISIONTIME  =  INFINITY 

ENDTXHERE  =  TNOW  +  TRANSMISSION  TIME  OF  PACKET 
OKTOSTART  =  TRUE 
COLLISIONPOTENTIAL  =  FALSE 

(♦ASSIGN  ORGNODE  AND  DESTNODE  FROM  ATTRIBUTES*) 

RESET  STOPA  DISABLE  FLAG 

FOR  EACH  NODE 

IF  (NOT  ORGNODE)  THEN 

FOR  EACH  SLOT  (OF  TRANSMISSION  SPACE) 
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TXARVL  *  STRTIME( NODE, SLOT)  +  PROPDEL (ORGNODE, NODE ) 
TXEND  =  ENDTIME ( NODE, SLOT)  +  PROPDEL (ORGNODE, NODE ) 

IF  ( (TNOW.GT.TXARVL) . AND. (TNOW. LT.TXEND ) )  THEN 
( *8US  ACTIVE*) 

OKTOSTART  =  FALSE 
ELSE  IF  ( (TNOW. LT.TXARVL) .AND. 

( ENDTXHERE. GT. TXARVL ) )  THEN 
(‘COLLISION  WILL  OCCUR*) 

COLLISIONTIME  =  MINIMUM (COLL  IS  IONTIME , TXARVL-TNOW ) 
COLL I SION POTENTIAL  =  TRUE 
END  IF 
END  FOR 
END  IF 
END  FOR 

IF  (OKTOSRT )  THEN 

IF  (COLLISS ION POTENTIAL )  THEN 
3TOPA  DISABLE  FLAG  =  DISABLE 
END  IF 

ENTER  INTO  SLAM  NETWORK  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
NEXTSTARTSLOT  =  STRTIME(NODE, POINTERINDEX )  +  1 
IF  (NEXTSTARTSLOT  >  NUMBEROFSLOTS )  NEXTSTARTSLOT  =  1 
3TRTIME ( ORGNODE, POINTERINDEX )  =  TNOW 
END'TIME(ORGNODfi<  NEXTSTARTSLOT)  =  TNOW  + 

MINIMUM  (TRANSMIT  TIME,  COLLISION  TIME) 
TXIDS (ORGNODE, MESSAGEINDEX)  =  MSGID 
TXIDS (ORGNODE, PACK ETINDEX)  *  PKTID 

TXIDS ( ORGNODE , DESTINATION INDEX )  =  DESTINATION  NODE 
FOR  ALL  NODES 

NODESLOT  =  STRTIME (NODE, POINTERINDEX ) 

IF  (NODE  <>  ORGNODE)  THEN 

TXARVL  =  STARTIME(ORGNODE, NEXTSTARTSLOT ) )  + 

PROPDELAY (ORGNODE, NODE) 

IF  (TXARVL  <  ENDTIME (NODE, NODESLOT)  THEN 

CALL  CLRCAL (MSGID, PKTID, NODE, MARKSTOPATRIB ) 

IF  (NO  TXCOLLISION  AT  NODE)  THEN 

TXCOLLISION ( NODE )  =  TXCOLLISION ( NODE )  +  I 
END  IF 

ENDTIM£( NODE, NODESLOT)  =  TXARVL 

TXCLASSN ( NODE )  =  TRUE 

ASSIGN  THE  FOLLOWING  ATTRIBUTES  TO  AN  ENTITY 

THAT  WILL  STOP  TRANSMISSION  FOR  THE  MESSAGE 
MSGID  ATTRIBUTE  *  TXIDS ( NODE, MESSAGEINDEX ) 

PKTID  ATTRIBUTE  =  TXIDS ( NODE, PAKCETINDEX ) 

SERVER  INDEX  ATTRIBUTE  =  NODE  +  40 

DESTINATION  ATTRIBUTE  = TXIDS ( NODE, DESTINATIONINDEX ) 
STOPA  DISABLE  FLAG  =  ENABLED 

CALL  SCHEDULE  (STOPACT  AT  TXARVL  USING  ABOVE 

ATTRIBUTES) 

END  IF 
END  IF 
END  FOR 
CALL  RXCLSSK 
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ELSE  IF  (NOT  SLOTTED  BUS  MODEL)  THEN 
TRANSMITTRY (ORGNODE)  =  TRANSMITTRY ( ORGNODE )  +  1 
CALL  SCHEDULE (CSMASRT  AFTER  RANDOM  BACKOFF  DELAY) 
END  IF 

IF  ( (COLLISIONPOTENTIAL ) .AND. (OKTOSRT) )  THEN 

TXCOLLISION (ORGNODE)  =  TXCOLLISION (ORGNODE )  +  1 

STOPA  DISABLE  FLAG  =  ENABLED 

CALL  SCHEDULE  (STOPACT  AT  COLLISION  TIME) 

END  IF 
END  CSMARST 


Subroutine  RXCLSCK.  Called  by  CHKBUS  and  CSMASRT  when  a  packet 
is  committed  to  transmission.  For  each  node,  the  signals  from 
all  other  nodes  and  the  signal  from  the  node  that  just  started 
transmitting  are  checked  Cor  overlap.  If  any  signals  overlap,  a 
collision  is  recorded  for  the  triple  (transmitting  node, message 
ID,  and  packet  ID)  with  a  call  to  adDclsn. 

SUBROUTINE  RXCLSCK 
FOR  EACH  ORGNODE 

LASTSTART  =  STRTIME ( ORGNODE , POINTERINDEX ) 

IF  ( (ENDTIME (ORGNODE, LASTS TART)  +MAX  PROPAGATION  DELAY  > 

TNOW)  the;. 

ORGDEST  =  TXIDS (ORGNODE, DESTINATIONINDEX) 

MSGID  =  TXIDS (ORGNODE, MESSAGEINDEX ' 

PKTID  =  TXIDS (ORGNODE, PACKETINDEX) 

PKTARVL  =  STRTIME ( ORGNODE ) +  PROP DEL AY (ORGNODE, DESTNJOL ) 
PKTEND  =  ENDTIME (ORGNOOE)  +  PROPDELAY  (ORGNODE,  DES  INODE  i 

FOR  EACH  NODE 

LASTSTART  =  STRTIME( NODE, POINTERINDEX ) 

IF  ( (NODE. NE. ORGNODE)  .AND. 

(ENDTIME (NODE, LASTSTART)  +  MAX  PROPAGATION  DELAY  > 

TNOW))  THEN 

FOR  EACH  SLOT 

SIGARVL  =  STRTIME (NODE, SLOT)  + 

PROPDELAY (NODE, DESTNODE ) 

SIGEND  =  ENDTIME ( NODE, SLOT)  + 

PROPDELAY (NODE, DESTNODE ) 

IF ( ( ( ( SIGARVL. GE. PKTARVL) .AND. 

(SIGARVL.LT. PKTEND) ) ) 

.OR. 

( (SIGEND. GT. PKTARVL) .AND. (SIGARVL. LE. PKTEND) ) ) 

.OR. 

(SIGARVL.LT. PKTARVL) .AND. (SIGEND  .GT. PKTEND ) ) ) ) 

THEN 

COLLISION  =  TRUE 
END  IF 
END  FOR 

END  IF 
END  FOR 
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Subroutine  ADDCLSN.  Called  by  RXCLSCK  when  it  is  determined 
that  a  message  will  be  corrupted  by  a  collisionat  the  receiving 
node.  ADDCLSN  adds  the  message  and  packet  id's  to  a  list  o£ 
corrupted  packets.  There  is  a  list  of  such  packets  stored  for 
each  node  in  array  RXCOLLISION.  Array  RXCOLLISION  is  accessed 
only  by  ADDCLSN  and  function  CKRXCLN.  ID's  are  added  to 
RXCOLLISION  in  an  infinite  circular  stack  fashion. 

SUBROUTINE  ADDCLSN ( NODE , MSG ID , PKTID ) 

SLOT  =  RXCOLLISION (NODE, INDEX, INDEX) 

RXCOLLISION ( NODE, SLOT, MESSAGEINDFX )  =  MSGID 
RXCOLLIS ION ( NODE, SLOT, PACKETINDEX )  =  PKTID 
SLOT  =  NEXT  CIRCULAR  SLOT 
RXCOLLISION(NODE, INDEX, INDEX)  =  SLOT 
END  ADDCLSN 


Function  CKRXCLSN.  Called  by  RECVPK'T  fo-  bus  models.  It  ckecks 
the  RXCOLLISION  array  to  see  if  the  received  message  was 
corrupted  by  a  collision  at  the  receiving  node.  If  there  was  a 
collision,  the  array  is  cleared  and  the  receiving  node  makes  no 
response  (CKRXCLN  returns  a  value  of  FALSE). 

FUNCTION  CKRXCLN ( NODE, MSG ID, PKTID ) 

CKRXCLN  =  FALSE 
FOR  EACH  SLOT 

IF  ( (RXCOLLISION(NODE,SLOT,MESSAGEINDEX)  =  MSGID)  .AND. 

(RXCOLLISION(NODE, SLOT, PACKETINDEX)  =  PKTID))  THEN 
CKRXCLN  =  TRUE 
END  IF 
END  FOR 
END  CKRXCLN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Subroutine  GNEGNAK.  Called  by  RECVPT  when  a  data  packet  has  an 
error  and  negative  ACKs  are  specified  in  the  model.  It 
generates  a  negative  ACK  and  enters  it  into  the  SLAM  network 
for  node  processing. 

SUBROUTINE  GNEGNAK 

IF  ((NEGATIVE  ACKS  ARE  SELECTED ). AND .( NOT  RING  NETWORK)) 

THEN 

PACKET  LENGTH  =  PACKET  OVERHEAD 
DESTINATION  =  LAST  NODE 
PACKET  TYPE  =  NEGATIVE  ACK 
ENTER  INTO  NETWORK  NODE 
END  IF 
END  GNEGNAK 


Subroutine  GBNACKS.  Called  by  RECVPKT.  It  generates  end-to-end 
ACKs  for  bus  and  mesh  models  and  node-to-node  ACKs  for  mesh 
models  only. 

SUBROUTINE  GENACKS (CURRENT  NODE, LAST  NODE) 

PACKET  LENGTH  =  OVERHEAD 
ERROR  =  NO 

ASSIGN  PACKET  ID  FROM  ATTRIBUTES 

IF  (MESH  NETWORK)  THEN 

PACKET  TYPE  =  NODE  TO  NODE  ACK 
DESTINATION  =  LAST  NODE 

ENTER  INTO  NETWORK  FOR  QUEUEING  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
END  IF 

IF  (AT  DATA  DESTINATION  NODE)  THEN 
PACKET  TYPE  =  END  TO  END  ACK 
DESTINATION  =  DATA  ORIGIN  NODE 

ENTER  INTO  NETWORK  FOR  QUEUEING  FOR  TRANSMISSION 
END  IF 

END  GENACKS 


Subroutine  ENTRRTX .  Called  by  CLRSVRQ  when  there  were  no 
collisions  at  the  transmitting  node.  ENTRRTX  removes  the  packet 
from  the  transmitting  node  server  queue.  It  then  enters  the 
packet  into  the  SLAM  network  to  begin  the  retransmission 
queueing  and  time-out  process. 

SLBF.OUTINE  ENTRRTX  ( SERVfiRFILE,  MSG  ID ,  PKTID  ) 

RS'T’RANSMITPACKET  =  POINTER  TO  PACKET  IN  SERVERFILE 
IF  (PACKET  IS  NOT  ON  FILE)  THEN 

CALL  ERROR (UNABLE  TO  FIND  PACKET  FOR  RETRANSMISSION) 

END  IF 

REMOVE  PACKET  FROM  SERVERFILE 
ERROR  =  FALSE 

ENTER  PACKET  INTO  THE  SLAM  NETWORK  FOR  THE  RETRANSMISSION 

PROCESSS 

END  ENTRRTX 


Subroutine  CLRSVRQ.  Called  by  subroutine  FREERSC  when  a  packet 
ends  tranmission.  If  no  collisions  were  detected  at  the 
transmitting  node,  it  clears  the  packet  from  the  server  queue 
at  the  transmitting  node. 

SUBROUTINE  CLRSVRQ ( NODE, MSGID , PKTID ) 

IF  (NO  COLLISION  DETECTED  AT  TRANSMITTING  NODE)  THEN 
IF  (DATA  PACKET)  THEN 

CALL  ENTRRTX (SERVERFILE, MSGID , PKTID ) 

ELSE 

CALL  RMVEPKT( SERVERFILE, MSGID, PKTID) 

END  IF 
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END  IP 
END  CLRSVRQ 


Subroutine  STATCOL.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  cycler  for 
statistics  collection.  It  collects  several  statistics  at  an 
interval  that  is  determined  by  a  SLAM  XX  variable. 

SUBROUTINE  STATCOL 

NUMBEROF PACKETS  =  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF 

PACKET  DELAY  -  LAST  OBSERVATION  OF  NUMBEROF PACKETS 
COLLECT  STATISTICS  ON  THE  NUMBEROF PACKETS 

SINCE  LAST  OBSERVATION 

NUMBEROF PACKETS  =  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF 

PACKET  DELAY 

COLLECT  STATISTICS  ON  COLLISIONS  AND  ERRORS 
RESET  COLLISION  AND  ERROR  COUNTERS 
END  STATCOL 


Subroutine  PRTFILE.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  to  print  out 
selected  files.  It  is  a  diagnostic  tool  used  only  when  required 
and  tailored  for  each  use. 

SUBROUTINE  PRTFILE 
CALL  PRNTF  (ANY  FILE) 

CALL  PRNTF  (ANY  FILE) 

(REPEAT  FOR  ANY  FILE  OF  INTEREST) 

END  PRTFILE 


Subroutine  PRTSTAT.  Called  by  the  SLAM  network  to  print  out 
selected  statistics. 

SUBROUTINE  PRTSTAT 
PRINT  HEADER 

NUMBER  OF  PACKETS  =  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF  PACKET 
DELAY  -  LAST  OBSERVATION  OF  OF  NUMBER  OF  PACKETS 
PRINT  THROUGHPUT  <*  NUMBER  OF  PACKETS  *) 

AVERAGE  DELAY  =  TOTAL  OF  ALL  DELAYS  /  NUMBER  OF  PACKETS 

PRINT  AVERAGE  DELAY 

DECREMENT  MESSAGE  INTERRIVAL  RATE 

END  PRTSTAT 

Subroutine  CLRCAL.  Called  from  subroutines  RECVPKT  and  CSMASRT. 
It  is  a  special  mechanism  to  remove  events  from  the  SLAM 
calendar.  The  retransmit  time  out  activities  and  the  node  to 
node  transmission  stop  activities  cannot  be  stopped  once 
started  in  the  network  except  by  direct  calendar  manipulation. 
Assignments  are  made  in  the  SLAM  network  to  selected  attributes 
to  tag  these  events  with  the  message  ID.  RECVPKT  removes 
retransmit  time  out  activities  and  CSMASRT  removes  tramsmission 
stop  activities  by  passing  the  attribute  number  marked  with  the 
message  ID. 


SUBROUTINE  CLRCAL(MSGID,PKTID, NODE, ATTRIBUTE) 
POINTER  =  LAST  ENTRY  ON  THE  CALENDAR 
WHILE ( ( NOT  EOF)  OR. (NOT  FOUND)) 

CALENDAR  MESSAGE  =  POINTER ( ATRIBUTE ) 

CALENDAR  PACKET  =  POINTER (14) 

CALENDAR  NODE  =  POINTER (10) 

IF  ((((CALENDAR  MESSAGE ). EQ. MSGID ). AND . 

(CALENDAR  PACKET. EQ. PKTID ) )  .AND. 

(CALENDAR  NODE. EQ. NODE ) )  THEN 
REMOVE  EVENT  FROM  CALENDAR 
END  IF 
END  WHILE 
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Appendix  C 


Demonstrations  of  Computer  Network  Models 


This  appendix  shows  how  several  models  were  developed  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Some  analysis  and  discussion  are  also 
included  for  each  model. 

The  first  section  describes  the  administrative 
specifications  that  must  be  made  for  most  models.  (Specific 
discussion  of  some  of  them  are  omitted  in  the  mesh,  ring,  and 
bus  models  which  follow. ) 

I.  Administrative  Specifications 

A.  XX(22)  =  100.  The  message  ID  counter  for  the  program 
is  initialized  to  100.  Lower  numbers  are  not  used  to 
allow  calendar  manipulation  without  interfering  with 
valid  message  ID's. 

B.  XX ( 40-43 )  =  0.  Instrumentation  switches  are  normally 
left  off. 

C.  XX(49)  =  0.00000001.  A  very  small  value  is  used  to 
delay  selected  activities  to  insure  the  correct 
ordering  of  EVENTS  on  the  SLAM  calendar. 

D.  XX ( 60 ,  61,  62)  =  0.  Counters  for  collisions  at  the 
transmit  end  and  receive  end,  and  transmission  errors 
are  initialized. 

F.  XX(65)  =  variable.  This  statistics  collection  inter¬ 
val  may  differ  from  model  to  model  and  from  one  run 
to  another.  It  should  be  chosen  large  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  the  system  is  in  steady-state  for  most  of  the 
interval.  It  should  be  zero  if  only  the  SLAM  SUMMARY 
statistics  are  desired. 

G.  XX(66)  =  0.  This  initializes  the  packet  count. 

H.  XX(67)  =  0.  This  initializes  the  accumulator  of  de¬ 
delay  times. 

I.  XX(68)  =  variable.  This  change  to  the  message  inter¬ 
arrival  rate  also  may  be  changed  dynamically.  It  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  statistics  collection 
interval  to  generate  different  message  traffic  inten¬ 
sities  during  a  simulation  run.  The  system  is  not  re¬ 
initialized  in  any  way  for  each  of  these  intervals. 
Note:  The  SLAM  SUMMARY  Report  is  based  on  entire 
runs.  When  the  system  is  changed  in  this  way  during  a 
run,  the  SLAM  statistics  may  be  of  little  or  no  value 
except  to  show  some  of  the  current  conditions  at  the 
end  of  the  run. 
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II.  Demonstration  of  mesh  model.  A  five-node  model  was 


developed  using  the  topology  shown  in  Figure  14.  Para¬ 
meters  were  chosen  to  approximate  those  found  in  com¬ 
puter-communications  networks  such  as  those  found  in  the 
ARPA  network.  The  following  development  of  the  model  fol¬ 
lows  the  outline  of  Chapter  IV  and  Appendix  B. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 
A.  Global  Specifications 

1.  XX (33)  =  1.  Mesh  model 

2.  XX(53)  =  1.  Fixed  routing 

3  and  4.  N/A 

5.  Message  Protocols 

a.  US ERF ( 7 )  and  XX(25)  =  800.  Message  length 
from  an  exponential  distribution  using  a  mean 
of  800  bits. 

b.  XX ( 21 )  =  8000.  Maximum  length  of  message 
( bits ) 

c.  XX ( 23 )  =  1000.  Maximum  length  of  packet 
(bits ) 

d.  XX(24)  =  24.  Packet  overhead 

e.  XX ( 29  )  =  0.  No  data  compression 

f.  XX ( 20 )  =  1.  Message  arrival  process  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  interarrival  rate. 

6.  Link  Protocols 

a.  XX(31)  =  0.  No  negative  acknowledgements 

b.  XX(14)  =  125.  125  msec  retransmit  time-out 

c.  XX ( 13 )  =  1000.  1000  msec  hold  time-out 

d.  XX(32)  =  0.  No  immediate  detection  of  errors 

7.  Flow  Control 

a.  XX ( 36 )  =  30000.  If  less  than  30000  bits  of 
buffer  are  available  at  a  node,  it's  hosts 
may  not  create  new  messages. 

b.  XX(45)  =4.  If  4  or  more  packets  are  already 
queued  for  entry  to  a  node,  its  hosts  may  not 
create  a  new  message. 

c.  XX(37)  =  20000.  If  less  than  20000  bits  of 
buffer  are  available  at  a  node,  arriving  PAC- 
kets  from  the  hosts  will  be  queued  for  entry 
to  that  node. 

d.  XX ( 46 )  =  12.  If  12  or  more  packets  are  al¬ 
ready  admitted  into  a  node  for  a  given  des¬ 
tination,  arriving  packets  will  once  again  be 
queued  for  entry. 

e.  Priority  statements.  Acknowledgements  have 
priority  in  server  files  and  files  that  re¬ 
present  queueing  for  node  entry. 

f.  XX (44)  »  1000.  A  high  number  to  allow  que¬ 
ueing  for  each  server  at  each  node. 

8.  XX (16)  ■  0.005.  Propagation  delay 
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9.  XX (30)  =  0.0  to  0.05.  Packet  error  rates  over 
the  runs  vary. 

10.  XX (10)  =  10000.  Encryption  rate  (bits/msec) 

B.  Host  Options 

1.  US  ERF  ( 18  )  and  XX  (17)  =  10.  USERFU8)  is  used  in 
network  host  structures  to  produce  an  interarri¬ 
val  times  based  on  a  mean  of  XX (17).  (XX (17)  was 
varied  over  the  runs.) 

2.  N/A 

3.  XX ( 11 )  =  10000.  host-node  transfer  rate  in 
bits/msec . 

4.  XX(57)  =  1.0.  An  arbitrary  (msec)  delay  between 
the  time  when  a  node  has  a  message  ready  and  when 
a  host  will  accept  it. 

5.  Random  selection  of  message  destination.  This  is 
currently  performed  in  subroutine  MAKPKTS  and  is 
based  on  the  number  of  nodes. 

C.  Node  Options. 

1.  XX (26)  -  5.  Five  nodes  in  the  network 

2.  A  total  of  ten  hosts  were  created  (two  per 
node ) . 

3.  XX ( 27 )  =  3.  A  maximum  of  three  lines  per 
host  was  used  in  this  model. 

4.  Line  parameters 

a.  XX(12)  =  960.  This  bit/msec  transmission 
rate  was  chosen  a  factor  of  10  lower  than 
a  typical  9600  baud  rate  to  build  a  model 
that  is  less  demanding  in  terms  of  compu¬ 
ter  resources.  For  the  faster  rate  a  vary 
large  number  of  packets  would  be  required 
in  the  server  queues  to  test  the  system. 
Previous  trial  runs  indicate  that  delay 
times  should  be  a  factor  of  10  higher 
with  this  rate. 

b.  and  c.  Reference  Figure  14  for  node- 

to-node  distances  and  destination  node 
for  each  line. 

5.  XX(35)  =  40000.  Each  node  has  40000 
bits  of  buffer  available.  INTLC  assigns 
this  value  to  XX (n)  for  each  node  n. 

ANALYSIS 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be  analyzed  with 
this  model.  In  the  interest  of  demonstrating  the  model,  a 
comparison  was  made  of  the  system  behavior  in  conditions 
of  different  transmission  error  rates.  The  simulation  was 
first  run  with  no  transmission  errors.  Runs  were  then 
made  with  a  packet  error  rate  of  5%  (five  percent  of  the 
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packets  had  errors  simulated  in  them. )  The  simulation 
runs  were  divided  into  intervals  in  which  progressively 
shorter  interarrival  times  were  used  for  all  ten  host 
message  generation  processes.  The  interarrival  times 
started  at  ten  msec  and  were  decreased  by  two  msec  each 
interval  to  two  msec  for  the  last  interval. 

The  length  of  each  statistics  collection  interval 
with  a  constant  interarrival  time  must  be  chosen  to  in¬ 
sure  an  equilibrium  condition  has  been  reached.  To  test 
that  assumption,  different  interval  lengths  were  tested. 
The  runs  shown  in  Figures  32  ands  33  were  with  300  or  500 
msec  of  simulated  time  for  each  interval. 

To  take  a  cursory  look  at  throughput,  a  plot  against 
offered  traffic  is  given  in  Figure  34.  The  behavior  of 
the  system  may  not  be  intuitive,  therefore  some  comments 
are  given  concerning  throughput  and  delay  behavior  in  the 
discussions  to  follow. 

DISCUSSION 

The  two  curves  of  Figure  32  show  behavior  which  is 
typical  of  computer  networks.  They  overlap  fairly  well, 
which  is  a  good  indication  that  a  steady-state  was  reach¬ 
ed  for  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  model  (transmission 
error  free). 

The  data  for  the  runs  plotted  in  Figure  33  do  not 
support  the  assumption  that  a  steady-state  was  reached. 
They  don't  show  well-defined  trends  and  do  not  overlap. 
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(The  curve  drawn  in  is  a  rough  approximation  of  the  delay 
behavior. ) 

When  errors  occur,  a  very  long  retransmission  time¬ 
out  must  expire  before  packets  may  be  retransmitted. 
Since  this  time-out  is  two  orders  of  magnitude  greater 
than  a  data  transmission  period,  a  small  number  of  errors 
can  cause  a  large  difference  in  average  delay.  Therefore, 
to  establish  the  limiting  behavior  of  this  system,  much 
greater  statistics  collection  intervals  must  be  used. 

(The  run  with  500  msec/interval  generated  only  1870  ob¬ 
servations  of  delay  in  a  total  of  2500  msec.) 

The  direction  of  inflection  of  the  curve  drawn  in  at 
the  top  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  also.  A  queueing  sys¬ 
tem  perspective  may  lead  one  to  expect  delay  times  to  ap¬ 
proach  infinity.  The  system,  as  simulated,  has  limits  on 
the  number  of  packets  it  can  hold  and  queue  which  are  en¬ 
forced  by  flow  control  criteria.  So,  as  the  system  reach¬ 
es  a  certain  point,  it  accepts  no  more  packets,  but 
serves  only  what  is  in  the  system  until  the  system  flush¬ 
es  itself  out.  The  interaction  of  the  time-outs  in  the 
retransmit  and  hold  queues,  and  server  queueing  times 
will  then  determine  the  system  behavior. 

In  conditions  free  of  transmission  errors,  the 
throughput  increases  as  expected  with  decreasing  inter¬ 
arrival  times  (Figure  34).  However,  with  a  54  packet 
error  rate  the  throughput  decreases  with  increasing  of¬ 
fered  traffic.  As  more  traffic  is  offered  the  system 
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becomes  clogged  with  packets  in  the  hold  and  retransmit 
queues.  At  some  point,  flow  control  criteria  are  reached 
and  external  sources  are  shut  off.  The  system  will  then 
allow  only  the  trafic  already  in  the  system  to  proceed. 
That  traffic  will  proceed  very  slowly  as  the  time-outs 
expire.  As  a  result,  little  traffic  is  allowed  to  trickle 
in  as  the  system  slowly  clears.  The  retransmission  time¬ 
outs  and  flow  control  criteria  will  then  determine  the 
resulting  throughput,  not  the  arrival  rate  of  external 
traffic. 

The  SLAM  SUMMAflif  reports  for  the  mesh  model  in  runs 
of  constant  interarrival  time  contain  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation.  (An  example  of  the  output  from  a  mesh  network  is 
included  in  the  program  and  documentation  package  avail¬ 
able  from  Maj  Seward. )  The  dynamics  of  the  system  can  be 
analyzed  in  great  detail.  The  discussion  offered  above  is 
a  very  small  part  of  a  more  thorough  analysis. 

The  data  supporting  the  preceeding  discussion  was 
taken  from  four  simulation  runs  of  different  lengths  and 
statistics  intervals.  On  the  average,  an  interval  of  500 
msec  required  29  seconds  of  execution. 

III.  Demonstration  of  token  ring  model.  This  model  was  chosen 
from  Bux  (4)  to  provide  data  for  comparative  analysis 
with  some  published  data.  The  objective  was  to  add  valid¬ 
ity  to  the  program  even  though  the  token  ring  network  is 
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not  found  in  computer-communication  networks.  It  is  found 

in  smaller  local -area  networks. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 
A.  Global  Specifications 

1.  XX ( 33 )  -  2.  Ring  model 

2.  N/A 

3.  Ring  Options 

a.  XX (18)  ■  8.  Eight  bits  of  latency  for  each 
of  the  five  nodes  was  chosen  to  approximate 
the  50  nodes  with  one  bit  latency. 

b.  XX(38)  >  1.  Selection  of  token  ring  access 
scheme. 

4.  N/A 

5 .  Message  Protocols 

a.  USBRF( 7)  and  XX<25)  •  1000.  USBRP(7)  gives 
message  lengths  from  an  exponential  distri¬ 
bution  with  a  mean  of  1000  bits. 

b.  XX(21)  *  5000.  An  upper  limit  on  message 
length. 

c.  XX (23)  ■  5000.  The  maximum  data  packet 
length  was  chosen  the  same  as  the  message 
length  to  insure  all  messages  were  single 
packets  as  infered  in  Bux's  paper. 

d.  XX(24)  -  24.  Packet  overhead  to  match  24  bit 
header . 

e.  XX (29)  «  1.0.  No  data  compression  simulated. 

f.  XX (20)  ■  1.  Message  in terar rival  process 
based  on  a  rate. 

6.  Link  Protocols 

a.  XX(31)  ■  0.  No  negative  acknowledgements. 

b.  XX(14)  >  100.  Retransmit  time-out  in  msec. 

c.  N/A 

d.  N/A 

7.  Plow  Control 

a.  XX (36)  -  10000.  If  less  than  10000  bits  of 
buffer  are  available  at  a  node,  it's  hosts 
may  not  create  new  messages. 

b.  XX (45)  ■  5.  If  five  or  more  packets  are 
already  queued  for  entry  to  a  node,  it's 
hosts  may  not  create  new  messages. 

c.  XX( 37 )  -  10000.  If  less  than  10000  bits  of 
buffer  are  available  at  a  node,  arriving 
packets  will  be  queued  for  entry  to  that 
node. 

d.  XX ( 46 )  >  5.  if  five  or  more  packets  are 
already  admitted  into  a  node  for  a  given 
destination,  arriving  packets  for  that 
destination  will  be  queued  for  entry  to  the 
node. 

e.  No  priority  statements 

f.  XX (44)  ■  5.  The  number  of  packets  queued  for 
s  server  was  restricted  because  Bux's  50 
nodes  did  not  queue  packets. 


8.  XX (16)  *  0.005.  Propagation  delay  used  by  Bux 
(msec /km) . 

9.  XX (30)  ■  0.  No  errors  were  simulated. 

10.  XX (10)  *  10000.  Encryption  rate  (bits/msec) 

B.  Host  Options 

1.  USERFU8)  and  XX(17)  *  25.  USERF(18)  was  used  in 
the  SLAM  network  to  give  message  interarrival 
times  from  an  exponential  distribution  with  mean 
given  by  XX(17).  (XX(17)  was  varied  during  the 
simulation  run.) 

2.  N/A 

3.  XX (11)  *  10000.  Host-node  transfer  rate  in 
bits/msec 

4.  XX (57)  »  0.  No  delay  for  node  to  host  transfer 

5.  Random  selection  of  message  destination 

C.  Node  Options 

1.  XX (26)  *  5.  Five  nodes  in  the  network. 

2.  A  total  of  ten  hosts  were  created  (two  per  node). 

3.  XX (27)  «  1.  One  line  per  host 

4.  Line  parameters 

a.  XX (12 )  »  1000.  This  bit/msec  transmission 
rate  matches  Bux's  1,000,000  bits/msec  rate. 

b.  The  physical  lengths  of  all  transmission 
lines  were  0.4  km. 

c.  Destination  node  for  each  line  was  the  next 
node  in  the  ring. 

5.  XX (35)  a  60000.  Each  node  has  60000  bits  of 
buffer  available. 

ANALYSIS 


Figure  35  is  a  plot  of  delay  versus  throughput.  Both 
axes  are  normalized  as  indicated  as  in  the  Bux  paper.  The 
solid  line  is  directly  from  Bux  and  the  data  points  are 
from  the  simulation  using  the  model  developed  above.  No 
attempt  to  draw  a  curve  for  the  demonstration  was  made. 
(Note  the  comments  in  the  discussion  to  follow. ) 
DISCUSSION 

The  simulation  data  points  generally  follow  the  curve 
which  is  drawn  in  from  the  Bux  paper.  The  simulation  data 
points  are  somewhat  scattered  around  the  curve.  Longer 
statistics  collection  intervals  could  be  used  to  even  out 
the  data  and  insure  a  good  representation  of  steady- 
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state.  However,  the  token  ring  models  the  packet  trans¬ 
mission  process  through  every  node  for  all  packets. 

In  addition,  an  empty  token  travelling  around  the  ring 
generates  many  EVENTS  in  a  short  period  of  time.  As  a 
result  the  amount  of  computer  time  required  to  simulate 
the  model  is  very  great.  For  this  run  the  Cyber  computer 
consumed  almost  800  seconds  of  execution  time  to  simulate 
9.5  seconds  of  simulation  time. 


Demonstration  of  the  slotted  ring  model.  This  model  also 
appeared  in  the  Bux  paper.  Several  specifications  re¬ 
quired  careful  consideration  to  demonstrate  this  network. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 
A.  Global  Specifications 

1.  XX (33)  *  2.  Ring  model 

2.  N/A 

3.  Ring  Options 

a.  XX (18)  *  10.  Ten  bits  of  latency  per  node 
was  critical  in  this  model.  The  cumulative 
node  latency  plus  the  propagation  delay 
around  the  bus  was  designed  to  equal  the  slot 
length. 

b.  XX(38)  «  2.  Selection  of  the  slotted  ring 
model 

4.  N/A 

5.  Message  Protocols 

a.  US ERF ( 7 )  and  XX (25)  «  50000.  USERF(7)  re¬ 
turns  a  message  length  from  an  exponential 
distribution  with  mean  XX(25).  It  also  trun¬ 
cates  the  value  to  a  maximum  given  by  XX (21). 
An  average  message  length  of  50,000  was  given 
to  force  most  message  lengths  to  the  slot 
length. 

b.  XX (21)  •  36.  Maximum  message  length  (also 
slot  length) 

c.  XX(23)  *  36.  Packet  length  to  insure  all 

single-packet  messages. 

d.  XX (24)  «24.  Packet  overhead  to  match  24  bit 
header . 

e.  XX (29)  •  1.0.  No  data  compression 

f.  XX (20)  »  l.  Message  interarrival  process 
based  on  a  rate. 


6.  Link  Protocols 

a.  XX (31)  •  0.  No  negative  acknowledgements 

b.  XX(14)  •  100.  Retransmit  time-out  in  msec 
c  and  d.  N/A 

7.  plow  Control 

a.  through  f.  Identical  with  token  model. 

8.  XX (16)  ■  0.005.  Propagation  delay  used  by  Bux 
(msec/ka).  (The  input  file  of  node-to-node  dis¬ 
tances,  this  parameter,  and  the  node  latency  had 
to  be  designed  to  produce  the  correct  slot 
length. ) 

9.  XX(30)  -  0.  No  errors  were  simulated. 

10.  XX(10)  *  10000.  Encryption  rate  (bits/msec) 

B.  Host  Options 

1.  through  5.  Identical  with  token  model. 

C.  Node  Options 

1.  through  4.  Identical  with  token  model. 

5.  XX (35)  -  40000.  Each  node  has  40000  bits  of  buf¬ 
fer  available. 

ANALYSIS 

Figure  36  is  a  plot  generated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  token  model  (Figure  34).  The  solid  line  is  directly 
from  Bux  and  the  data  points  are  from  the  simulation  run 
using  the  model  developed  above.  A  curve  was  approximated 
from  the  data  points.  The  curve  was  not  extended  fully  to 
the  right  because  few  data  points  were  available  in  that 
area. 

DISCUSSION 

The  demonstration  follows  the  Bux  curve  fairly  well 
after  two  adjustments  were  made  to  the  normalised  delay 
times.  First,  one  slot  length  had  to  be  added  to  the  de¬ 
lay  time.  For  this  model,  the  packet  delay  is  based  on 
the  arrival  of  the  lekdlnq  edge  of  the  slot  at  the  de¬ 
stination  node.  The  slot  (or  packet)  doesn't  really  ar¬ 
rive  until  the  trailing  edge  arrives  one  slot  length 


The  second  adjustment  is  one-half  of  a  slot  length 
for  a  complete  transmission  of  a  slot  around  the  ring. 

The  transmission  (in  this  slotted  case)  is  not  complete 
until  the  slot  is  received  at  the  node  that  transmitted 
the  data.  In  this  program,  delay  is  based  on  packet  arri¬ 
val  at  the  destination.  On  the  average,  the  destination 
node  is  one-half  of  the  ring  away  from  the  origin  node. 
Therefore,  to  match  the  Bux  model,  another  one-half  of  a 
slot  must  be  added  to  the  delay. 

The  data  points  at  the  higher  throughput  levels  are 
not  very  dense.  The  amount  of  data  moved  per  slot  is  very 
small  in  this  model.  Therefore  large  numbers  of  packets 
are  required  to  generate  throughput  at  the  upper  limits 
of  the  model.  In  turn,  many  EVENTS  are  required  which  is 
reflected  in  execution  times  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  simulated  times.  From  the  data  that  was  generated, 
the  model  was  validated  within  a  sufficient  level  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

Demonstration  of  a  CSMA/CD  Bus  network.  The  bus  modeled 
here  is  similiar  to  the  CSMA/CD  bus  in  Bux.  This  model  is 
significantly  different  in  several  respects.  There  are 
five  nodes  instead  of  fifty.  Additionally,  the  fifty 
nodes  of  Bux  were  not  allowed  to  queue  messages.  To  ap¬ 
proximate  that  characteristic,  queueing  allowed  in  the 
five  nodes  of  this  simulation  model  was  restricted.  Also, 


u 
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the  Bux  model  did  not  use  acknowledgements  which  are  part 
of  this  simulation  model. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Global  Specifications 

1.  XX (33)  a  3.  Bus  model 

2.  N/A 

3.  N/A 

4.  Bus  options 

a.  XX (51)  *  1.  CSMA/CD  selected 

b.  XX (47)  »  1.  Network  access  scheme  based  on  a 
random  delay. 

1.  N/A 

2.  XX (52)  »  0.02.  Maximum  propagation  delay 
on  the  bus  (msec). 

c.  XX (48)  *  0.05.  Minimum  packet  spacing  (msec) 

5.  Message  Protocols 

a.  US ERF ( 7 )  and  XX (25)  =  1000.  USERF(7)  was 
used  to  return  message  lengths  from  an  ex¬ 
ponential  distribution  with  a  mean  of  1000 
bits. 

b.  XX (21)  >  5000.  Maximum  message  length  to 
include  95%  of  messages  from  above  distri¬ 
bution  without  truncation. 

c.  XX (23)  *  5000.  Packet  length  chosen  to  pro¬ 
vide  single-packet  messages 

d.  XX (24)  a  24.  Packet  overhead  to  match  24  bit 
header 

e.  XX (29)  a  1.0.  No  data  compression 

f.  XX (20)  »  1.  Message  interarrival  process 
based  on  a  rate. 

6.  Link  Protocols 

a.  XX (31)  *  0.  No  negative  acknowledgements 

b.  XX (14)  a  120.  Retransmit  time-out  in  msec 

c.  and  d.  N/A 

7.  Flow  Control 

a.  through  f.  Identical  with  token  and  slotted 
ring  models. 

8.  XX (16)  »  0.005.  Propagation  delay  used  by  Bux 
(msec/km) 

9.  XX (30)  a  o.O.  No  errors  were  simulated. 

10.  XX (10)  >  10000.  Encryption  rate  (bits/msec) 

B.  Host  Options 

1.  US  ERF  ( 18 )  and  XX  (17 )  a  50.  USERFU8)  was  used  in 
the  SLAM  network  to  give  message  interarrival 
times  from  an  exponential  distribution  with  a 
mean  given  by  XX (17).  (XX (17)  was  varied  during 
the  simulation  run.) 

2.  N/A 

3.  XX (11)  ■  10000.  Host-node  transfer  rate  in 
bits/msee. 

4.  XX(57)  >  o.  No  special  delays  for  node  to  host 
transfer. 

5.  Random  selection  of  destination  distribution 


'  5..  j 
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C.  Node  Options 

1.  XX (26)  *  5.  Five  nodes  in  the  network 

2.  A  total  of  ten  hosts  were  created  (two  per  node). 

3.  XX( 27 )  »  1.  One  line  (output)  per  node 

4.  Line  parameters 

a.  XX ( 1 2 )  *  1000.  Transmission  rate  (bits/msec) 

b.  The  physical  lengths  between  nodes  were  ran¬ 
domly  chosen  with  none  exceeding  the  2  km 
"cable  length"  of  Bux. 

c.  N/A 

5.  XX(35)  =  50000.  Each  node  has  50000  bits  of 

buffer  available. 

ANALYSIS 

Figure  37  is  a  plot  of  delay  versus  throughput.  The 
Bux  curve  is  drawn  in  and  and  the  demonstration  curve  is 
estimated  from  the  data  points.  Axes  are  normalized  as 
in  the  previous  ring  models. 

DISCUSSION 

In  the  Bux  paper  normalized  delay  for  the  CSMA/CD  bus 
rises  rapidly  to  100  at  a  normalized  throughput  just  a- 
bove  0.9.  The  model  used  in  this  demonstration  displays 
the  same  general  behavior,  but  reaches  a  maximum  normal¬ 
ized  throughput  of  approximately  0.79.  Additionally,  the 
normalized  delay  is  consistently  higher  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  most  obvious  reason  for  this  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  scheme  used  in  this  model. 

The' difference  in  maximum  throughput  between  the  two 
models  can  be  easily  understood.  In  a  simplified  argu¬ 
ment,  the  time  domain  of  the  bus  can  be  divided  into  four 
components:  data  transmission,  overhead  transmission,  bus 
arbitration  (including  collisions  and  thus  wasted  time), 
and  idle  time.  Since  the  following  argument  is  concerned 
with  the  limiting  behavior  of  the  bus,  idle  time  (where 
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Mean  Transfer  Time/Me: 


no  nodes  have  data  and  are  thus  not  attempting  transmis¬ 
sion)  is  not  considered.  In  its  limiting  behavior,  the 
Bux  model  spent  90%  of  the  time  available  transmitting 
data.  That  leaves  10%  for  overhead  and  bus  arbitration 
time.  Given  the  1000  bits  average  message  site,  1000 
bit3/msec  transmission  rate,  a  24  bit  header,  and  90%  of 
the  time  in  data  transmision,  approximately  2.1%  (or  2%) 
of  the  bus  time  was  spent  in  transmiting  overhead.  That 
leaves  8%  for  arbitration. 

The  demonstration  model  using  acknowledgements  re¬ 
quires  two  more  elements,  transmission  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  and  the  arbitration  of  the  bus  for  that  trans 
mission.  Since  the  acknowledgement  is  also  24  bits,  it 
should  also  take  about  2%  of  the  bus  time.  An  additional 
8%  of  the  bus  time  will  be  required  for  arbitration  for 
the  acknowledgements.  That  leaves  (with  this  very  simpli 
fied  argument)  approximately  80%  of  the  time  left  for 
data  transmission.  Since  the  bus  demonstration  gave 
79%  for  it's  maximum  normalized  throughput,  the  predic¬ 
tion  was  relatively  accurate.  Small  subtitles  in  the 
lower  level  details  of  the  models  could  have  contributed 
to  the  small  difference.  Additionally,  variations  in  the 
random  processes  of  the  simulation  could  also  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  difference. 


The  greater  delays  for  thE  demonstration  model  can 
also  be  attributed  to  the  added  time  for  the  acknowledge 
ment.  A  queueing  model  to  predict  this  behavior  would  re 


quire  adding  complexities  such  as  idle  times  and  queueing 
times.  Since  modeling  and  simulation  are  the  primary  em¬ 
phasis  of  this  thesis,  a  queueing  model  for  this  case 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis. 

Other  behavior  not  apparent  from  the  plot  should  also 
be  pointed  out.  After  reaching  the  maximum  throughput, 
the  demonstration  model's  throughput  dropped  off.  I  will 
offer  an  explanation,  which  can  be  considered  a  precau¬ 
tion.  Severe  loading  can  produce  conditions  in  which  the 
"normal"  arbitration  schemes  become  ineffective.  There¬ 
fore,  the  arbitration  scheme  should  change  dynamically  in 
response  to  such  conditions.  An  elegant  dynamic  scheme 
was  not  implemented  for  this  demonstration.  A  simple 
implementation  of  the  binary  exponential  back-off  algo¬ 
rithm  (18)  was  used  for  the  delay  between  transmission 
attempts.  A  more  elaborate  scheme  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  high  throughputs. 

The  average  execution  time  for  a  500  msec  interval  of 
simulation  was  6  seconds.  This  was  the  most  inexpensive 
of  the  four  models  to  run. 


APPENDIX  D 


General  Legend  of  SLAM  variables 


ATTRIBUTE  LEGEND 

1  message  generation  time 

2  origin  node 

3  message  length 

4  message  id  number 

5  destination  node 

6  destination  host  (used  by  ringbak  and  freersc 

for  data  destination) 

7  packet  length 

8  end  of  message  packet  l»last  0«other 

9  packet  arrival  at  node  (origin  time) 

10  present  node  location 

11  packet  type  l*data  2*ack  3*e-eack  4=nack 

5*ring  ack 

12  next  node 

13  routing/branching  indicator 

14  packet  sequence  f 

15  error  indicator  l*error  0=ok 

16  origin  host  (also  used  for  tagging  calendar 

events  that  represent  the  network 
call  to  subroutine  STOPACT 

17  branch  flag  l«transmit  0«go  on  queue 

(also  used  for  tagging  entities 
for  the  subroutines  RETXMT  and 
HLDOUT 

18  data  destination 


SLAM  global  XX (  l  VARIABLES 

1-N  buffer  cacacity  of  network  nodes  (N*number  of  nodes) 

10  encryption  rate 

11  host  to  node  transfer  rate 

12  node  to  node  transmit  rate 

13  hold  time  out 

14  retransmit  time-out 

15  time  delay  following  admission  of  the  last  packet 
into  a  node,  (when  XX(20)»0  only) 

16  propagation  delay  (time  units/node  to  node  distance 

units) 

17  average  interarrival  rate 

18  ring  node  latency 

19  RFU 

20  unrestricted  message  generation  l>unrestricted 

0«  after  last  message  accepted 

21  max  message  length 

22  message  id  counter  and  generator 

23  max  data  packet  site 
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24  packet  overhead 

25  average  message  length 

26  number  of  nodes 

27  number  of  lines  (ports) 

28  RFU 

29  compression  function 

30  probability  of  error  in  transmission 

31  negative  acks:  1-yes  0-no 

32  immediate  detection  of  errors  1-yes  0-no 

33  major  topology  type:  1-mesh ,  2-ring,  3-bus 

34  RFU 

35  buffer  capacity  of  network  nodes  (initial  and  max) 

(homogeneous  assignment) 

36  minimum  resource  level  following  message  creation 

37  minimum  resource  level  following  packet  admission 

from  host 

38  ring  controller  switch  1-token  2-slotted 

39  time  delay  for  message  creation  after  the  last 

message  creation  was  supressed 
40-43  instrumentation  switches 

44  maximum  #  of  packets  in  a  server  queue  for  packet 
admission  into  a  node,  (ring  and  bus  models  only) 

45  max  number  of  packets  queued  for  entry  into  a  node 

(for  message  creation  denial) 

46  max  number  of  packets  in  a  node  for  a  common 

destination  (to  allow  packet  admission  from  host) 

47  bus  arbitrator  selector  1-random  delay  scheme 

2-slotted  scheme 

48  minimum  packet  spacing 

49  time  delay  to  control  the  SLAM  event  calendar 

50  slot  length  for  bus 

51  CSMA/CD  selector  l-selected  0-off 

52  maximum  propagation  delay  for  bus  models 

53  queue  length  waiting  factor  for  adaptive  routing 

54  routing  table  update  interval 

55  low  value  of  uniform  distribution  used  in  USBRF  19 
for  bus  network  backoff  delay 

56  high  value  for  same  distribution. 

57  node  host  delay 

58  RFU 

59  RFU 

60  counter  for  collisions  at  transmitting  node 

61  counter  for  collisions  at  receiving  node 

62  counter  for  transmission  errors 

63  RFU 

64  RFU 

65  time  interval  for  statistics  collection 

66  packet  count  holder 

67  delay  time  accumulator 

68  interarrival  rate  change  (per  statistics  interval) 

69  RFU 

70  token  tx  time 


ERROR  CODES 

3000  node  argument  out  of  range  for  seizing  resource 

3001  request  to  seize  negative  resources 

3002  attempt  to  seize  beyond  resource  capacity 

3003  popping  empty  stack 

3004  stack  overflow 

3005  error  in  routing,  exceeded  number  of  lines 

3006  node  argument  out  of  range  for  freeing  resources 

3007  attempt  to  free  negative  resources 

3008  attempt  to  free  resources  beyond  capacity 

3009  packet  not  in  server  queue 

3010  pakcet  not  in  retramsmitt  queue 

3011  used  immediate  error  detection  in  non-mesh  model 


FILES 

INDEX  NUMBER 

01  to  N  one  per  node 

11  to  In  one  per  node 

21  to  2N  one  per  node 

31  to  3n  one  per  node 

41  to  40  +  S  one  per  line 

61  to  6n  one  per  node 

71  to  70  +  H  one  per  host 


N  =>  number  of  nodes 
S  *>  number  of  servers 
H  »>  number  of  hosts 


FUNCTION 
hold  file 

await  encryption  at  host 
await  transfer  to  node 
retransmitt  file 
server  queue 
reassembly  file 
await  transfer  to  host 
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- ^  A  generic  approach  was  used  in  modeling  and  simulating 

computer  networks.  The  primary  type  of  computer  networks  of 
interest  in  this  study  are  characterized  by  a  communications 
sub-network  of  nodes  which  serve  host  processors.  Local  area 
networks  are  also  considered  and  may  be  modeled  with  this 
program.  All  models  included  packet  switching  and  can  be 
characterised  as  having  distributed,  ring  or  bus  topology.  The 
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-O  possible.  The  lower  levels  of  the  design  are  the  building 
^ blocks  of  narticular  models.  The  simulation  program  was  imnle- 
mented  ’-ith  Simulation  language  for  Alternative  Lodeling 
(SLA?').  The  network  and  discrete  event  orientation  of  SLA!* 
were  combined  in  this  simulation  system.  In  general ,  the  SLA!' 
network  portion  models  the  computer  network  comoonents  and 
the  Fortran  subroutines  provides  details  which  define  the 
protocols  of  the  model.  Four  comnuter  networks  "ere  modeled 
to  demonstrate  the  simulation  system.  The  system  is  very  gen¬ 
eral.  Ho-ever,  rany  networks  may  not  be  modeled  nrecisely  enough 
for  for"al  validation  "ithout  further  development.  Further 
develop-  ent  of  simulation  svste.  s  such  as  this  should  be  in  th‘ 
discrete  event  orientation. 
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